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The Naming of Falstaff 


By T. WALTER HERBERT 


Professor Herbert, of the Department of English of the University of Florida, 
is frank to admit that his conjecture as to the naming of Shakespeare's 
greatest comic character has not found favor with some scholars to whom 
it has been communicated. Nevertheless it is an ingenious speculation, and 
in presenting his argument Professor Herbert introduces facts and comments 
that are both interesting and significant. 


' ) THEN SiR JOHN FALsTArF predicted an end to gibbets and a 

woeful end to My Lord Chief Justice he was predicting a 
day when the laws of England might be in his own playful hands. 
That would be the day when the king should be a Hal enchanted 
and governed by the magic of Falstaff’s incomparable wit. It was a 
prospect as hideous to all good men of sober mind as it was glorious 
to the fat, white-bearded Satan who put his trust not in iron shard 
but in his power to make Hal laugh. 

Government by entertainment. Marlowe in Edward II and 
Shakespeare in Richard IT had glanced at the tragic consequences. 
Shakespeare was not waging a crusade against influential jesters, 
or at least by the time he wrote King Lear he could conceive of a 
lawful king so foolish that he might have done better to profit by 
his fool’s advice. But decent citizens in the age of Elizabeth knew 
the shape of people whose conduct made credible the ambition of the 
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outrageous fabricator of incomprehensible lies and plays extempore 
who rocked the Globe with laughter. 

Indeed the smiles of Elizabeth teased quite intelligent people into 
hopes, and perhaps fears, that she might give preferment and a sug- 
gestible ear to men capable of diverting her artistically for a season 
of delight. The conventional pattern of the good courtier made this 
subtle species of flattery respectable, and men about the queen did 
what they could accordingly. The great Earl of Leicester in staging 
the lavish variety show at Kenilworth was unique only in the degree, 
not in the kind, of effort he exerted to bedazzle the royal eyes to 
his own advantage. If courtiers were permitted to seek influence 
through pleasing the aesthetic sense, poets were enjoined to do so 
by an authority no lower than Sir Philip Sidney. The poet’s function 
is to teach as well as to delight, he tells us, and the teaching is in 
large part a moulding of incentives to conduct. Puttenham phrased 
the fashionable doctrine bluntly and called the poet a lawmaker. 
Spenser was not the only one who supposed that surely an excellent 
monarch would surely recognize an.excellent poet and so place him 
that his influence might directly do the most good. 

Falstaff easily qualifies as a comical commentary on those who 
seck power through putting on a show before the sovereign, but 
since Shakespeare made him speak in prose instead of verse it is hard 
to see him as a burlesque of any kind of poet. It is hard unless we 
remember Chaucer, who represented the only poet on the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage as a narrator in doggerel on the one hand and 
tedious prose on the other. Then it becomes a little less hard to see 
Falstaff as a poet, because it is possible that Shakespeare might have 
been taking Chaucer's cue and incidentally burlesquing himself. 

Shakespeare was an arranger of shows, as was Quince out of 
joyous devotion, Leicester out of joyous devotion and a desire to 
move Elizabeth, and Falstaff out of joyous devotion and a shrewd 
eye to the future. Shakespeare was an actor in his own shows, as 
were Quince and Falstaff. But Shakespeare was also a poet. There 
were and are at least two ways of regarding a poet. One is in the 
splendid figure painted by Sidney. The other holds that in “the 
entertainment of decent people,” to use Eliot’s translation of Jacques 
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Reviere’s phrase, the poet fulfills his only proper measurable pur- 
pose. I suppose nobody can nominate a poet more fit to stand for 
Sidney’s description than Shakespeare. Jonson thought him worthy, 
and so have countless others. But what would Shakespeare have 
thought of the nomination? The delectable possibility is that Falstaff 
is what he thought. It is possible that Shakespeare had come to 
regard poets as not a whit more fit to govern the destinies and make 
the laws of England than makers of plays and other skilful 
entertainers. 

We need not labor the point that Falstaff was in Shakespeare’s 
deliberate intention a rollicking satire on the poet or other enter- 
tainer as a lawmaker for the realm. But if we should find that in 
the naming of Falstaff Shakespeare was making fun out of his own 
name, we should be invited to perceive a significant additional 
dimension in the already many-sided fat knight. The dramatic sig- 
nificance of Falstaff would deserve critical reinterpretation in a 
number of interesting ways. But there are limits. Though the naming 
might suggest that Falstaff’s function in Hal’s London was some- 
thing like Shakespeare’s in Elizabeth’s, we must still beware of 
assuming that Shakespeare created Falstaff knowingly after the 
negative of his own image. For Falstaff was born an Oldcastle. The 
most we can say is that Shakespeare recognized in Falstaff a bizarre 
resemblance to himself. 

We can call no firm witness to tell us about the naming of 
Falstaff, but there is circumstantial evidence. 

There are, I say, no available witnesses. But before we look at 
the circumstantial evidence we ought to look at a letter showing 
that if Falstaff was not a nickname for Shakespeare it very early 
became a nickname for someone. 

In July of 1599, when the Earl of Southampton was off in the 
Irish wars, the Countess his wife wrote him a troubled apologetic 
letter about some domestic arrangements which she obviously 
thought the Earl would disapprove. She got to the end, turned the 
page upside down, and composed a postscript: “All the news I can 
send you that I think will make you merry is that I read in a letter 


from London that Sir John Falstaff is by his mistress Dame Pintpot 
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made father of a goodly miller’s thumb, a boy that’s all head and 
very little body, but this is a secret 

The dots here stand for three words inked out in the manuscript. 
Charlotte Stopes quotes the postscript in her Life of Southampton 
and adds as comment: ‘“‘This has been read by some as referring to 
Shakespeare. To my mind this is an impossible conjecture. It would 
rather seem to mean some person they had nicknamed Sir John 
Falstaff, or the actor of the character.” 

She does not say who thought he had seen a nickname for Shakes- 
peare. The letter is in the Cecil Papers at Hatfield in England, but 
there is a photostat of this page in the Library of Congress. If you 
should look at the photostat you might well be startled to notice 
that the vaguely visible shapes of the first two blotted-out words 
suggest Wm. Shakespeare, but you would probably look longer and 
conclude that Charlotte Stopes was a good guesser. 

According to Dr. Leslie Hotson, the father of the child was 
probably Lord Cobham, for ‘‘cob” and ‘“‘miller’s thumb” are two 
names for the same fish. The letter does not, then, contain any real 
evidence that Shakespeare was ever known as Falstaff—though it 
would be interesting to find out what words were actually scratched 
over at this key place in the Countess’ letter. But the letter does 
show that the name Falstaff stuck to somebody as a descriptive nick- 
name, a thing it repeatedly did till the time of Wycherley, and it 
does illustrate the sort of playing with names—especially if Dr. 
Hotson be correct—to which the Shakespeare-Falstaff interchange 
belongs. 

We have no admissible witnesses that Shakespeare was ever 
widely thought of under the name of Falstaff, and yet we must re- 
member the tradition that connects Justice Shallow of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor with the Sir Thomas Lucy who, we used to 
think, was severe with Shakespeare over deer-stealing. This tradi- 
tion is supposed to have grown up in the seventeenth century as an 
explanation of the passage in which Shallow rebukes Falstaff: 
‘Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge.” We should suppose that if Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
or men in his century equated Justice Shallow with a Lucy or with 
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anybody else who put blame on Shakespeare, they must have 
rounded out the equation by linking Falstaff with Shakespeare. But 
if there was a seventeenth-century tradition that Falstaff was a 
burlesque of Shakespeare, either man or name or both, nobody 
wrote it down for the eyes of our generation. 

The crest above the Shakespeare coat of arms, its proud falcon 
brandishing a spear, is a rebus of the playwright’s name. No design 
in heraldry blazons the qualities of the Falstaff family, but arms for 
the mirthful boon companion of the madcap Prince of Wales would 
not be hard to devise, and the crest might well comically suggest 
Shakespeare’s. On the field of Shrewsbury King Henry IV called 
Falstaff to silence with a “Peace, chewet,” and since a chewet is a 
chattering crow, he thereby provided a royal suggestion for the 
proper armorial bird. Since Falstaff’s favorite military maneuvers 
were judicious variants upon audacious relinquishment of the offen- 
sive, his crow should already have let fall his spear (or, as it was 
sometimes with the more general term called, staff) instead of 
brandishing it like an upstart. And since in moments of great peril 
he was found in a supine position, his heraldic crow should be de- 
picted flat on his back as if comfortably asleep. Such a crest, set 


over against Shakespeare’s, would serve as a token of one phase of 
the correspondence between the two names. 


Falstaff was a new name for an old dramatic character, and when 
it first rang in the ears of a laughing audience it called attention to 
itself as few names in dramatic history have done. When Shakes- 
peare had first written his play chronicling the reign of Henry IV, 
so the familiar story runs, he picked up from an earlier play called 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fift some hints for the drama- 
tizing of Prince Hal’s wild youth. He took an unimportant figure 
named Sir John Oldcastle, and on the rib of little more than this 
historic name developed a character of such astonishing proportions 
that Oldcastle took London by storm and delight. In the first 
exhilaration of his triumph Shakespeare learned that the Oldcastle 
family, by no means extinct, objected to having their revered ances- 
tor made the laughingstock of the playgoing crowd. Shakespeare 
forthwith set about the appalling chore of expunging the Oldcastle 
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name. Instead of eliminating the character who was the triple pillar 
of his play, however, Shakespeare made him, if anything, even more 
hilariously conspicuous. Whether the negotiations, initiated perhaps 
by Lord Cobham, the ranking Oldcastle, were discreet or notorious 
in London, the appearance of the outrageous fat knight all fixed up 
with a brand new label simply had to be a sensation. Shakespeare 
couldn’t avoid that without killing his play; all he could hope to do 
was convert necessity into a virtue, invent a name that at the very 
least fitted the qualities the audience had come to associate with 
Oldcastle in Henry IV. 

His first thought, apparently, was to find a name to suggest a 
high degree of prudence in combat. He reached into his own play, 
at that time still popular—into The First Part of Henry VI—and 
fished out Sir John Fastolfe, notable only because he ran away from 
a battle before the battle began. Then, as if he wanted to make 
doubly sure no unexpectedly surviving Fastolfe would be directly 
offended by his huge knight, Shakespeare juggled the sounds after 
the fashion of anagram and ended with Falstaf. Thus far goes the 
now orthodox account. 

Let us inquire a little beyond this point. The game of phonetic 
anagrams can be played many different ways if one allows oneself, 
as Shakespeare did, a little liberty in the vowel sounds. He could 
have produced a meaningless name or one that approached mean- 
ing without quite touching. Equally available were combinations that 
told of a comedian, like Laughstuff, or of a heavyweight, like Fat- 
salve. He could have come up with any of several names suggesting 


the great man’s interpretation of the survival-conscious infantry- 
man’s first principles, like Falsoft or Falfast. It may be impudent to 
suggest that such rubbish entered the mind of Shakespeare at all, 
c ven for immediate rejection. For one thing, they would have been 
narrowing names to suggest a single humour, like Slender, and that 
would never have done for the most versatile misleader of youth 


since Socrates. And yet of all the many possible combinations of 
sound by which an anagram of Fastolfe may be made into another 
name, only Falstaff bears any resemblance to Shakespeare. If we 
are to suppose that in Shakespeare’s mind Falstaff was not recog- 
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nized as a burlesque departure from his own name, we have to 
suppose that he was singularly blinder than ourselves in the matter 
of this of all his plays on words, and we have to suppose that he 


never reflected a moment on the possible significance of a name 
destined to stand beside Shallow, Pistol, Bullcalf, Mouldy, Hotspur, 
and Doll Tearsheet. That, I think, is a little too hard to suppose. 
Everybody recognizes the obvious military meaning in Shakes- 
peare’s name. Ben Jonson spoke of his friend’s 
well-turned and true-filed lines, 


In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 


What if the conceit of an intellectual warfare occurred to 
Shakespeare before it became Jonson's poetry? What if he had 
deliberately chosen, to borrow Lyly’s phrase out of context, to 
“shake the spear with Achilles” in the eternal conquest of darkness? 
What if he construed the motto of his family’s coat of arms, “Non 
Sanz Droict,” as a reminder of the only circumstances under which 
he should brandish the spear of his art? Such assumptions attribute 
to Shakespeare a way of phrasing the sense of dramatic responsi- 
bility which nobody doubts that he had, a sense of responsibility 
nowhere more readily measurable against performance than in the 
history plays. Possibly, in short, the Shakespeare of the period of 
Henry IV perceived something warrior-like both in his name and 
in his function. 

There is a hint of the pompous in this notion when you look at it 
in the bitter dawn, and nothing could be more like the William 
Shakespeare who is the glory of our comic tradition than a delight 
in deflating this as well as any other kind of pomposity. When one 
who brandishes a spear in the face of ignorance suddenly finds that 
he has in that very act called the most public attention to his own 
ignorance or carelessness, somebody is going to laugh. If we take 
Falstaff as a comment on the name of the warrior-poet, we assume 
that Shakespeare was the first to see the fun in the brandished lance 
which because of the Oldcastle incident has momentarily at least 
lost the posture of assault. 
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Falstaff’s was also a military name. Years after possum-playing 
Falstaff and nobly dying Hotspur had grown into familiar figures 
on the London Stage, Shakespeare’s Cleopatra was shocked into 
unusual eloquence by the death of Antony. The last warfaring of 
Antony, bleak irony, resembled the performance of both Hotspur 
and Falstaff on Shrewsbury Field. Like Falstaff, Antony turned non- 
combatant in the face of the enemy; like Hotspur, Antony died still 
admired for a valorous fighter though he had precipitated his troops 
into disaster. Cleopatra was witness and party to both the humilia- 
tion and the last glimpse of a towering valor. In phrasing Antony’s 
catastrophe she said, ‘The soldier’s pole is fallen.” We understand 
her to mean, among other matters, that Antony has been the rallying 
point, the sustaining prop, the organizing authority of his army, 
and that the army has lost the nucleus of its power. 


Since staff would serve—but for the sheer poetic context of sound 
—equally as well as pole to evoke a figure the like of Cleopatra’s 
metaphor, this phrase out of a later play suggests that the name of 
Falstaff aptly suits one who in the Gadshill episode and in his en- 
counter with great Douglas was somewhat less than effective as a 
fighter, though measurably more daring than the ordinary treach- 


erous coward who disgraced the name of Fastolfe in Henry VI. 

Falstaff as a military name signifies the negative of Shakespeare, 
apparently, not because Shakespeare wished to imply that Falstaff 
was a fellow in every respect the opposite of himself but because 
Falstaff’s character spectacularly differs from what the name 
Shakespeare humorously implies. 

Shakespeare’s name does not suggest authority and control except 
in a belligerent sense. But because staff is a term applicable to more 
things than a weapon, Falstaff is a name more widely suggestive, 
so that once it is deemed to refer to Shakespeare it implies more 
than a military commentary on the playwright. 

Staff may suggest political authority, as when in Richard II 
Worcester “broke his staff’ to signify his resignation of steward- 
ship. It may suggest magic control, like the word wand in our fairy 
stories, as when Prospero abjuring his supernatural authority over 
an island said, “I'll break my staff.” 
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Falstaff’s magic and his hope of political control lay in his power 
to divert the Prince with his wit, his jests, his pranks, his exagger- 
ated zest for life, his vivacious iniquity. All England agreed with 
Falstaff in calculating that when Hal came to the throne the be- 
witching power of Falstaff’s comedy would find a larger stage than 
the Boar’s Head Tavern. When it turned out that his circus had not 
won the soul of Hal, when the sparkling power departed from his 
act, so that his incomparably beguiling wit showed up as a fool-born 
jest, Falstaff’s dream of authority was at an end and his name then 
fit him pathetically well. 

Shakespeare’s career as entertainer was based on the formal play 
rather than the extempore skit, the spontaneous. witticism and 
mimicry, and the personal buffoonery of Falstaff, Touchstone, and 
Feste. Unlike Falstaff, he seldom if ever made himself the hero in 
his own show. But by the very nature of his art he sought to exercise 
over people and actions in the world born in his imagination a con- 
trol as absolute as Prospero’s and far more complete than Falstaff’s 
in his Gadshil) show, his Boar’s Head dialogue, and his imitation 
of victory over Hotspur. Furthermore, it had surely been suggested 
to him that as poet he possessed some authority over those who 
heard and saw his imitations of human action. 

When Shakespeare was adorning Falstaff with a name cut from 
motley over the reversed pattern of his own, the staff of his dra- 
matic control had indeed seemed to fall powerless from his hand. 
The very naming of a character in his play had been vetoed—and 
with justification. If his friends had commended Shakespeare for 
inventing images inciting magistrates to wisdom and warning them 
of folly, the breath of an apparently insolent official was enough to 
show them and him what was more powerful over dramatic poetry 
than Mars his sword and war’s quick fire. Nobody now regrets the 
suppression of the name Oldcastle in favor of Falstaff, but the poet 
who made the change might be forgiven if he felt a sting. Bitter 
dose? Perhaps. Especially if Shakespeare had had a heart easily 
fracted and corroborate. But Shakespeare chose to pluck comedy 
from the blunder and let the laughter cascading in the Globe wash 
out the bitterness forever. 
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If we are to accuse Shakespeare of fashioning the name of Fal- 
staff after the model of his own, we have to do more than notice 
the points of correspondence, more than perceive the wit and rich 
implications of Falstaff’s name, more even than find Shakespeare 
indulging a whim for wry private laughter through the instrumen- 
tality of a monstrous and complex pun. 

It would help if we could find him doing a similar thing with his 
other name. Of course in the Sonnets he does just that. There a 
plaintive, love-enslaved man named Will—bearing a name that 
properly proclaims control and dominance as well as desire—paints 
himself in first, second, third, and fourth degree puns as completely 
subservient to the whims of his mistress. The paradox in such a name 
for such a man parallels the significant difference between the names 
Shakespeare and Falstaff, the difference between active and passive, 
between aggressive and abject. If Shakespeare could maltreat Will, 
he could hardly be expected to decline the invitation provided by 
his last name. 

But above all, if we are to make good our accusation, we have to 
assign him motives appropriate to a man and an artist who had 
suddenly had the wind taken out of his sails by a squall from an 
unexpected quarter. Since it was Shakespeare, we should expect him 
not simply to turn tail but like a yarely handled British ship take 
advantage of the blast and come about in a position for deft and 
agile maneuver. 

If he was to do the handsome thing by the Oldcastle family he 
had not only to disclaim a purposed evil, but he had to satisfy their 
sense of justice. Not only would the name of Falstaff whenever it 
was spoken be a clear acknowledgment that for once Shakespeare 
had become a cropper, but in effect Shakespeare would be saying to 


the Oldcastles, “If that fat character is to do any damage by 


belittling a name, it will be my name, not yours.” 

But Shakespeare had more than the Oldcastles to consider. When 
Shakespeare’s friends saw the revised play they knew they had seen 
Shakespeare retreating, and when they met him at supper as Hal 
met Falstaff after the Gadshill fiasco, he knew they would be wait- 
ing to see what he would have to say for himself. When Hal was 
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twitting Falstaff for his retreat, Falstaff claimed to have been 
master of the situation all along, with an instinct surer than virtue 
or wisdom. Was Shakespeare to do less? Consider the situation if 
Shakespeare had merely replaced Oldcastle with Fastolfe or an- 
other unimaginative substitute. The comic genius of the age would 
have been at the very best the object of his friends’ commiseration. 
But if Will Shakespeare could invite raillery instead of pity and 
could so precondition the witticisms that, no matter how barbed or 
bawdy, they would hit a target set up by him, his friends could 
fire away in the delighted assurance that a wit as agile as Falstaff’s 
would with equally incomprehensible lies and outrageous sallies 
beguile them into laughter. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Wyatt Aiken Smart, B.D., D.D., Professor Emeri- 
tus of Biblical Theology, was presented to Emory University by 
his students in 1944, the thirtieth year of his service in the Candler 
School of Theology. A member of the original faculty at its estab- 
lishment in 1914, Dr. Smart was also Associate Dean of the School 
of Theology and Chaplain of the University at his retirement in 
1952. The portrait was painted on the campus by Wilford S. 
Conrow, the distinguished New York artist, and was presented in 
ceremonies held in the Theology Chapel on April 14, 1944. The 
presentation was made by Rev. N. P. (Peter) Manning, ’29, ’31 T, 
the acceptance by President White, and Dr. Smart responded in a 
vein of reminiscence. The picture hangs at the head of the stairway 
of the Theology Building. 





Diseases of Animals 


Transmitted to Man by Insects 


By R. E. Dyer 


R. E. Dyer, A.B. (Kenyon College) ’07, M.D. (University of Texas) ’15, 
LL.D. (Kenyon) ’32, is Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine 
and Director of Research, Winship Memorial Clinic. From 1916 to 1950 
Dr. Dyer was engaged in research carried on at the National Institutes of 
Health, of which he was Director from 1942 to 1950. At the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Tropical Medicine in November 1953, he was 
honored by the award of the Theobald Smith medal and certificate. 


OME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT of the diseases that afflict man 
S are transmitted from animals to animals and from animals to 
man by vectors such as fleas, mites, ticks, lice, mosquitoes, and flies. 
These various carriers of infections may be generally referred to as 
insects, although only flies and mosquitoes are so classified, the 
others mentioned belonging to related classes of arthropods. 

In discussing the insect-borne diseases to which man may fall 
victim it is interesting to recall that the first proof of disease trans- 
mission by insects was developed by two scientists, Theobald Smith 
and F. L. Kilborne, who were trying to solve the problem of Texas 
fever in cattle. The studies of these scientists proved that the vector 
of Texas cattle fever was the cattle tick, Boophilus annulatus. This 
work was published in the years 1889 to 1893 and stimulated more 
intensive work on the insect transmission of other diseases, which 
resulted in the discovery of the part played by insects in many human 
infections, as mosquitoes in yellow fever and dengue, fleas in plague 
and murine typhus, ticks in Rocky Mountain spotted fever and 
related diseases, lice in epidemic typhus, mites in tsutsugamushi and 
rickettsialpox, and flies in tularaemia. 

In addition to insect-borne diseases, animals, both domestic and 
wild, play an important part as hosts for many diseases which man 
may acquire by direct contact with the animals or with their prod- 
ucts. Among these We may mention tuberculosis, anthrax, brucello- 
sis, psittacosis, leptospirosis, tularaemia, and Q fever. In two of 
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these diseases, however, insect transmission may also be important, 
since ticks and deer flies may serve as vectors of tularaemia and 
ticks play a role in Q fever. However, in both of these diseases, the 
majority of cases occurring in the human population follow direct 
contact with infected animals or their products. In tularaemia the 
flesh of infected wild rabbits coming in contact with the broken or 
unbroken skin often results in human infection. 

In Q fever the organisms are present in the milk and excreta of 
infected livestock, and may be recovered from the air surrounding 
infected herds. The most common route by which man contracts this 
infection is probably by the inhalation of air-borne organisms which 
had their origin from infected domestic animals. How important a 
part ticks play in keeping this disease alive in nature is not under- 
stood at present. There is an interesting bit of history connected 
with the rather odd name given this infection. Q fever was first 
recognized among workers in an abattoir in Queensland, Australia. 
When the Australian scientists, Drs. Derrick and Burnet, published 
their reports describing the disease under the name Q fever, it was 
generally thought that the letter ‘“‘Q” stood for Queensland. This 
was not a correct assumption. Derrick and Burnet originally thought 
to call the disease abattoir fever. However, there were certain 
understandable objections to this name on account of implications 
of possible danger to meat consumers. The Australian scientists 
racked their brains for a suitable descriptive name and finally gave 
up and decided to call the disease ‘““Q” fever, the letter ““Q”’ standing 
for the word “Query.” 

In other infections, as rabies and ratbite fever, the diseases are 
transmitted by the bites of infected animals. In still other infections 
insects may act as mechanical vectors. The soiled feet of infected 
flies may carry infecting organisms to human food, as in cholera 
and typhoid fever. This mechanical transfer of infectious agents 
has been suggested as a possible means of the transmission of polio- 
myelitis virus, but scientific evidence that such transfer is of especial 
importance in nature is lacking. 


Some of the important diseases transmitted from man to man by 
insects are epidemic typhus, malaria, yellow fever, and dengue 
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or breakbone fever. In these diseases man is the reservoir as well 
as the victim. 

Epidemic typhus is transmitted from man to man by body lice. 
This disease, caused by organisms known as rickettsiae, has a past 
history of disastrous epidemics equalling or surpassing those caused 
by bubonic plague. Body lice thrive and multiply in clothing worn 
by human beings and can be controlled by personal cleanliness. Per- 
sonal cleanliness in the so-called civilized sections of the world 


usually takes care of the louse-typhus problem in years of compara- 


tive plenty and in times of peace. Cleanliness disappears in popula- 


tions impoverished by famine or harassed by war. As a result, 
history shows that war and famine have often been accompanied by 
pestilence, among the most destructive of the pestilences being louse- 
borne typhus. As examples of past outbreaks where war, famine, 
and louse-borne typhus were linked, we may cite the fact that typhus 
is credited with killing more of Napoleon’s troops during his dis- 
astrous Russian campaign than did the enemy. In 1917-1923, fol- 
lowing the Russian revolution, typhus killed from two to three 
million Russians. 

In the cases of yellow fever and dengue, both caused by viruses, 
there is some evidence that jungle primates may act as a reservoir 
from which a human epidemic may start, through the agency of the 
mosquito, Aedes aegypti. A very interesting question arises in regard 
to the world distribution of these two diseases, dengue and yellow 
fever, which are transmitted by the same species of mosquito. This 
mosquito inhabits a belt around the world embracing the tropics 
and subtropics. Dengue in its distribution in human epidemics has 
the same general world distribution as its mosquito vector. In con- 
trast, yellow fever, depending on the same mosquito species for its 
distribution, has been responsible for human infections only in those 
continents bordering on the Atlantic Ocean—Africa, Central and 
South America, and, in the past, the southeastern United States. 
This limitation of yellow fever to a more restricted area than dengue 
has often been explained by the efficiency of quarantine measures. 


Whether man’s control measures should be given entire credit for 
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this difference in the distribution of these two mosquito-borne infec- 
tions remains an open question. 

In addition to the diseases for which man is the principal reser- 
voir in nature, we have a group of infections in which man is an 
innocent bystander, since he plays no essential part in insuring the 
perpetuation of the infecting organisms. Of major importance in this 
group are those diseases transmitted by fleas, ticks, and mites from 
animal to animal and from animal to man. In all of the diseases 
transmitted from lower animals to man by insects, the human out- 
breaks follow a pattern established by the life history and the 
feeding habits of the insect vectors. The livelihood of the vector 
and the infectious agent it carries depends upon the availability of 
pasturage for the vector. One example of this is bubonic plague. 

Bubonic plague is maintained in nature in rodents, being trans- 
mitted from rat to rat by the common rat fleas. When infected rats 
become too numerous and when closer association with the human 
population develops through the lowering of the standards of com- 
munity cleanliness, hungry fleas from rats killed by plague infection 
turn to man as a source of food. Human infections then develop. 

Bubonic plague has an extraordinarily interesting history. Records 
indicate that plague has been present in the world for twenty or 
thirty centuries and quite possibly was present earlier than records 
indicate. The original home of plague was probably in Asia, spread- 
ing to the Near East along the caravan routes and thence to Egypt 
and finally to Europe, reaching Ireland in A.D. 548. Following the 
introduction of plague into Europe was the great pandemic begin- 
ning in the eleventh century and continuing until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The seeding of this pandemic apparently 
was due to the return of the Crusaders from the Near East, since 
they were accompanied by their camp followers, plague-infected 
rats, which were simply following their food supply. A devastating 
epidemic occurred in London in 1349 and again in 1665. Defoe in 
his Journal of the Plague Year gives an interesting account of the 
havoc wrought by plague in London in 1665. In the following year 
the great London fire occurred, which surely destroyed a large 


portion of the rat population and may have solved the plague prob- 
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lem as far as London was concerned. Strangely enough, plague dis- 
appeared from practically all of Europe within sixteen years after 
the London outbreak. Why this retreat of the disease occurred in 
continental Europe we do not know, although credit is usually given 
to improvement in living conditions. However, it seems doubtful 
if that could have been the sole cause. The part the rat plays in 
furnishing pasture land for fleas and that these insects play in trans- 
mitting plague was not known until the work of the Indian Plague 
Commission in the last few years of the nineteenth century. The 
scientists in London, however, in the seventeenth century disre- 
garded an important observation. It was noted during the London 
epidemic that employees in tobacco shops did not contract plague 
as often as employees in food markets. As a result it was taught 
that smoking tobacco was a plague-preventive measure. However, 
the rather obvious reason for the absence of plague among tobacco 
shop employees is that rats are wiser than man (TV please note) 
in that they do not like tobacco and stay away from tobacco shops. 

There are many species of wild rodents that may act as hosts for 
the plague infection. The common flea that acts as vector of the 
plague organisms from rodent to rodent and thence to man is the 
rat flea, Xenopsylla cheopis. The plague organism, a bacillus, inocu- 
lated by an infected flea into the body of an animal, multiplies in the 
animal and is present in large numbers in the animal’s blood. Non- 
infected fleas, in the process of feeding on an infected animal acquire 
these organisms along with their blood food. The organisms mul- 
tiply in the proventriculus of the flea until blockage occurs, usually 
killing the flea from starvation. The frantically hungry flea, in 


further attempts at feeding on another rodent or upon man, regurgi- 
tates the organisms from the proventriculus into the site of the flea 
bite, thus transmitting the infection to a fresh host. In man plague 
is a severe infection usually ending in death in fifteen to fifty per cent 
of the individuals affected. 


In murine typhus we have another example of a flea-borne infec- 
tion, following the pattern of plague in the cycle from rodent to 
man. This disease, as does plague, occurs more often among those 
occupied in rat-infested areas as in some food-handling establish- 
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ments. It is quite probable that an epidemiological study would show 
that a lower incidence of murine typhus occurs in tobacco store em- 
ployees than among those employed in food shops, which would 
confirm the observation made in London some three centuries ago. 

Murine typhus is a mild infection in human beings having a case 
fatality rate of from two to four per cent, most of the deaths occur- 
ring in those in the older age groups. The disease was first discov- 
ered in this country in the southeastern states in the early years of 
this century. It is interesting to note that the early cases were 
reported by the late Dr. J. E. Paullin of Atlanta, his report being 
made in 1913. In general, the same common species of fleas which 
transmit bubonic plague also transmit murine typhus, but the 
mechanism is somewhat different. The causative organism, a 
rickettsia, is acquired, as in plague, by the flea in the process of 
sucking blood from an infected rat. Unlike the plague organisms, 
the rickettsiae do not multiply in the proventriculus, but choose the 
cells lining the intestinal tract of the flea. The organisms multiply 
rapidly and are passed in the flea feces. The infection may be ac- 
quired by scratching of infected flea fecal material into the skin or 
by inhalation of dust from dried flea feces. Both routes are possible ; 
the latter may be the more common. 

In both of these diseases transmitted from rodents to man by 
fleas, the geographical distribution and seasonal prevalence of 
human cases correspond closely to the numbers and activity of the 
flea. In the United States the rat flea exists throughout the year but 
increases in numbers during the summer season. As a result we find 
that human cases of murine typhus are at their low point of occur- 
rence in the winter and early spring, increasing in the late spring and 
summer, reaching the peak of incidence in the late summer and fall. 

The tick-borne diseases constitute a group scattered throughout 
the world with little regard to geographic zones. The diseases of 
this group in which we are particularly interested are caused by 
microorganisms called rickettsiae. These are kindred to the organ- 
isms which cause epidemic (louse-borne) typhus, murine (flea- 
borne) typhus, scrub (mite-borne) typhus, and rickettsialpox, which 
is also transmitted by mites. The tick-borne disease which is of the 
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most interest in this country is Rocky Mountain spotted fever. This 
is a severe infection in man which has resulted in death of from ten 
to eighty per cent of those infected. Fortunately the introduction of 
modern drugs has altered this picture. 

In Rocky Mountain spotted fever the most common animal reser- 
voirs in this country are probably wild rodents. In addition there is 
some evidence that dogs may play a definite part in keeping this 
disease alive in nature. Several species of ticks are responsible for 
the transmission of spotted fever in this country. In the northwest, 
the wood tick, in the east and central states, the common dog tick, 
and in some of the southern states, the brown dog tick. 

The mechanism of transmission of the infecting organisms is the 
same in all ticks. The tick passes through four stages in its life cycle 
—adult, egg, larva, and nymph. The tick as an adult, larva, or 
nymph attaches itself to a host, and once attached feeds until 
engorged. The engorged ticks then drop to the ground. In the case 
of the adult female, eggs are laid which hatch into larvae. These 
larvae attach to a host and feed at one site until engorged, then 
drop to the ground to moult into nymphs. The nymphs feed as do 
the larvae, later moulting into adults. The infecting organisms, 
rickettsiae, may be picked up by any one of the feeding stages of 
the tick if it attaches to an infected animal. The organisms survive 
and multiply in the tick in great numbers. Since the tick will not feed 
again during that particular cycle, the organisms are due to die 
unless some provision is made. The rickettsiae, however, remain 
alive through the other parts of the life cycle. In brief, the tick may 
pick up the infection in any one of the feeding stages. The infection 
is then passed on to the next stage with the moult, or, in the case of 
the adult, the organisms are passed to the larva through the egg. 
The infection is most often transmitted to man by adult ticks, since 
the larvae and nymphs usually feed on wild rodents. 


Ticks hibernate in the winter, begin to appear in early spring, 


reach their peak in the summer months, and return to hibernation 
in the fall. Their period of greatest activity varies with the climate, 
the season of prevalence being longer in the warmer sections of the 
temperate zones. As an example, the ticks that are the usual vectors 
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of Rocky Mountain spotted fever in this country begin to appear in 
February and March, reach their peak of incidence from May to 
July, and practically disappear in August. As a result human cases 
may occur as early as February, reach their crest in May and June, 
and cease in late July or early August. Occasional cases may occur 
later, one or two having been reported as occurring as late as De- 
cember. Since ticks are woods and field dwellers where they can be 
sure of a good supply of rodents, the human cases occur principally 
among farmers, sheepherders, and picknickers. Ticks often attach 
themselves to children playing in the fields or playgrounds which are 
bordered by woods or brush. Cases of spotted fever have also been 
contracted by the careless removal of infected ticks from dogs, 
particularly those used in hunting. 

The mite-borne disease, tsutsugamushi or scrub typhus, is also 
caused by rickettsiae. Scrub typhus is confined to Japan, Southeastern 
Asia, and the islands of the southwest Pacific where it infected 
numbers of our troops in World War II. 

In the mite which transmits scrub typhus there is only one feeding 
stage, the larval stage. The nymphal and adult stages are free-living 
with mouth parts not adapted for penetration of the skin of animals. 
As a result the rickettsiae of scrub typhus can only be acquired by 
the mite during the larval stage and are only transmitted to other 
rodents and to man during the process of feeding in the next larval 
stage. Again, like the tick, the larval mite is not an intermittent 
feeder, usually feeding on only one host before falling to the ground 
to moult into the nymphal stage. The rickettsiae of scrub typhus 
survive the life cycle of the mite from the larva, through the nymph, 
adult, and egg, and back to the larva, where the infection is passed 
on to a new animal host. The disease in man is a serious infection, 
causing death in about ten per cent of the infected persons. 

Another disease, rickettsialpox, the infectious agent being a rick- 
ettsia, as in scrub typhus is transmitted by mites In this disease the 
natural host for the mites is the house mouse, and the infection is 
transmitted from mouse to mouse and from mouse to man by the 


mite during the process of feeding. This disease, a comparatively 


mild infection, was recognized only a few years ago in some apart- 
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ment dwellings in New York City. Its distribution in other areas 
throughout the world is unknown. As in plague, control of the 
rodent population by the proper protection of food supplies and the 
prompt disposal of garbage should control mouse infestation and 
eliminate rickettsialpox. 

The knowledge gathered in the past sixty years of the part insects 
play in transmitting infections, has made it possible to develop 
methods of control which are efficient against some of these dis- 
eases: the destruction of mosquitoes in yellow fever and malaria, 
and lice and fleas in bubonic plague and epidemic and murine typhus. 


The control of the tick and mite populations has not yet proven 


efficient. In the case of plague and murine typhus, efficient control 
of the domestic rat population has been an effective measure. 

In the past thirty years excellent vaccines have been developed in 
prevention of yellow fever, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and 
both forms of typhus. In treatment of human cases of some of the 
insect-borne diseases, antibiotics have been found to be of definite 
value, while in other infections no specific treatment has been 
developed. 

We have learned a great deal about the infections which insects 
carry to man, about methods of control, prevention, and treatment, 
but many problems still remain unsolved. 





A Military Tourist: 


Colonel Fremantle and his Confederate Travels 


By RicHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Among foreign observers of the armies of the Southern Confederacy Colonel 
Arthur Fremantle had certainly the best professional equipment and the 
most sympathetic point of view. Mr. Harwell has made exhaustive bio- 
graphical and bibliographical studies of Fremantle which he reports briefly 
in the following essay. 


“T N J ELL, SIR, YOU MUST EXCUSE ME, but if you are a British 
officer, I can’t make out what on earth you are doing at 
Jackson just now.””* 

It was a natural reaction. Jackson, Mississippi, had been overrun, 
sacked, and left a ruin by Grant’s soldiers. Why should an officer of 
the Coldstream Guards, the most venerable of British military units, 
be in the heart of a beleaguered Confederacy? Why should any- 
one who did not have to, be in a town just mauled by the Yankees? 
Colonel Arthur Fremantle himself conceded, “My presence in this 
burning town must have seemed rather odd, more especially as I was 
obliged to acknowledge that I was there entirely of my own free will, 
and for my own amusement.” This was in the middle of May 1863. 
Colonel Fremantle, ‘‘unable to repress a strong wish to go to Amer- 
ica and see something of this wonderful struggle,” had entered the 
Confederacy six weeks earlier across the Mexican border. 

The English tourist had difficulty convincing the Mississippians, 
who had so recently seen their homes destroyed, that a stranger 
could be on a friendly visit. They examined his foreign clothing, 
attempted to trick him with questions about London, and pointedly 
remarked that he was “‘mighty young for a Icotenant-colonel.” But 
the interposition of a hearty Irish doctor who pronounced the Col- 
onel’s credentials genuine and the natural aplomb of the charming 
young officer, secured his release from further questioning and left 
him free to continue his amazing tour across the war-torn Con- 
federacy. 


1This and all other unnoted quotations are from Sir Arthur James Lyon Fremantle’s 
Three Months in the Southern States, April-June 1863 (Edinburgh and London, 1863). 
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Sir Arthur James Lyon Fremantle was born in November 1835, 
the eldest son of Major-General John Fremantle of the Coldstream 
Guards. He entered the army in 1852, as an ensign. In 1853 he be- 
came ensign and lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards and by 1860 
was captain in his regiment and lieutenant-colonel in the army. In 
1860 he was appointed assistant military secretary at Gibraltar and 
held the post for two years. 

After his American leave Lieutenant-Colonel Fremantle returned 
to England, and in 1864 he married Miss Maye Hall. His career 
with the Coldstream Guards continued with a long period of regi- 
mental duty, including the command of a battalion, 1877-1880. 
He was promoted to major-general in 1882 and in 1884 was given 
command of a brigade in the Sudan expedition. He became 
Governor of Malta in 1894 and served a full term of five years. 
Predeceased by his wife in 1898, General Fremantle died at Cowes, 
September 25, 1901.? 

By his own statement, at the beginning of the American Civil War 
he was “‘very indifferent as to which side might win; but if I had any 
bias, my sympathies were rather in favor of the North, on account 
of the dislike which an Englishman naturally feels at the idea of 
slavery.” But “great admiration for the gallantry and determination 


of the Southerners, together with the unhappy contrast afforded by 


the foolish bullying conduct of the Northerners, caused a complete 
revulsion in [his] feelings.” 

When the CSS Sumter called at Gibraltar in January 1862, young 
Colonel Fremantle was aide-de-camp to Governor and Military 
Commander of Gibraltar, Sir William J. Codrington. It was the 
aide who came to call on Admiral Raphael Semmes to inform him 
that the Sumter should have access to the facilities of Gibraltar for 
repairs and supplies (with the exception of contraband), but would 
not be allowed to make the Rock a station for purposes of war. 


“The biographical information about General Fremantle is taken chiefly from his 
obituary in The [London] Times, September 26, 1901. For other sketches see Men & 
Women of the Times, 15th ed. (London, 1899), p. 391; ie Es Ge Pratt, People of the 
Period (London, 1897), I, 413; and Who Was Who, 1897-1916 (London, 1920), p. 260. 
For a history of the Coldstream Guards during the period of General Fremantle’s 
career in it, see Sir John F. G. Ross-of-Bladensburg, A History of the Coldstream 
Guards, from 1815 to 1895 (London, 1896). 
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His official visit over, Colonel Fremantle and Admiral Semmes 
proceeded to friendly conversation. ‘I found Colonel Fremantle 
to be an ardent Confederate, expressing himself without any reserve, 
and lauding in the highest terms our people and cause,” wrote 
Semmes in his Memoirs of Service Afloat. Perhaps the Colonel 
already had in mind a visit to the scene of the conflict: “He had 
many questions to ask me, which I took great pleasure in answering, 
and our interview ended by a very cordial invitation from him to 
visit, in his company, the curiosities of the Rock.’’® 

In 1863 Colonel Fremantle secured a six-month leave and set out 
to see the war in America at first hand. To preserve his status as a 
neutral observer he avoided crossing the border in the North, sailed 
by way of Havana to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and entered 
Secessia by way of Texas. His introduction to the Confederacy was 
a rough and hearty one. He obtained his first experience of Lynch 
law within three hours. He was royally entertained by the officers 
along the Texas border, wined and dined and given a Texan hat, 
and sent on his way east along the Confederate wagon route through 
the great King Ranch. “In spite of their peculiar habits of hanging, 
shooting, &c., which seemed to be natural to people living in a wild 
and thinly-populated country,” he came to like the Texans im- 
mensely. He acted as assistant cook and butcher to the team driver 
and was judged a “right good companion for the road.” With some 
difficulty he became used to the outriders on the stagecoaches, who 
made it “dangerous to put one’s head out of the window, for fear of 
a back kick from the heels, or of a shower of tobacco-juice from the 
mouths of the Southern chivalry on the roof.’’ He drank water from 
puddles and learned to like “hog and hominy meals.” 

By the time he reached Genera] Braxton Bragg’s army in Ten- 
nessee, he was a seasoned traveller and camper. He had crossed 


Texas by wagon, stage, and railroad; had come down the Ouachita 


River by boat, had even footed it across a part of Mississippi. In 
Mississippi he had been a guest of General Joe Johnston’s mess and 
had democratically joined the General in collecting wood to feed 


3Raphael Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat, During the War Between the States 
(Baltimore, 1869), p. 315. 
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the engine of a stalled train. It is hardly surprising that he was a 
welcome visitor to the Army of Tennessee. 


“Tt was quite frequent,’ wrote Mercer Otey of the Confederate 
Signal Corps many years later, “that we enjoyed the visit of foreign- 
ers of distinction, who, representing their governments unofficially, 
were pleased to note the conduct of the war as best suited their 
inclination. One of the most agreeable of all, I remember, was a 
Lieut. Col. Arthur Fremantle, of her majesty’s service, the Cold- 
stream Guards. He was a most pleasant companion and seemed to 
enjoy our table d’hote with as much zest as any of us. Our gumbo 
fillet was quite au fait, and he could hardly credit our chef’s remark 
that it was made from the tender twigs of the young sassafras bush 
that grows so lavishly in the South, with the photograph of a chicken 
that had done service in the days gone by. Our champagne was quite 
delectable on a hot and dusty march to wash down the dust that 
gathered in our gullets. It was made in an old molasses barrel and 
contained about three parts water to one part of corn and molasses 
sufficient to sweeten, when after a few days of fermentation it could 
be drawn and served minus the effervescence.” * 

Colonel Fremantle hurried on from Tennessee through Atlanta 
and Augusta to Charleston, where he inspected Confederate forti- 


fications for the defense of the city. Everywhere he was hospitably 
received by the Confederate generals. Like Field-Marshal Wolseley, 
Fremantle found ‘‘The fact of being an officer in the Queen’s service 
was sufficient introduction to any Southern gentleman.”’* In answer 
to his thanks for a pleasant visit, General Beauregard told him that 


4W.N. Mercer Otey, “Operations of the Signal Corps,” The Confederate Veteran, VIII 
(1906), 129. Dr. C. T. Quintard, chaplain in the Confederate Army, recorded Fre- 
mantle’s visit: “The train that evening brought a very agreeable addition to our party 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel Fremantle of the Coldstream Guard of the British 
Army. The Guard was the oldest regiment in British service. Colone] Fremantle was 
only about eight and twenty, and was on furlough,—just taking a hasty tour through the 
Confederacy to look at our army and become acquainted with our officers. He was very 
intelligent and very companionable. His grandfather and his father were adjutants of 
the Coldstream Guard, and he had held the same office. His family was an ancient and 
honorable one, and he seemed worthy to wear his ancestral honors.” C. T. Quintard, 
Doctor Quintard (Sewanee, Tenn., 1915), p. 76-77. Otey, Quintard, and nearly all the 
other contemporaries of Fremantle quoted in this article consistently spelled his name 
“Freemantle.” The spelling has been corrected without special note. 


5 Garnet Joseph Wolseley, Ist Viscount Wolseley, The Story of a Soldier’s Life (New 
York, 1903), II, 126. 
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“the more Europeans that came to the South, the more Southerners 
were pleased, as seeing was the only way to remove many preju- 
dices.” The South was not unmindful of the advantages to be 
gained by impressing upon a visiting Englishman the worth of its 
armies and the strength of its cause. And Southerners doubtless 
remembered the habit that travelling Englishmen had of writing 
books about America. Fremantle was somewhat accidentally an his- 
torian of the war, but his informal impressions bear the indelible 
mark of truth and, as such, are the best kind of history. 

In Richmond by mid-June, Fremantle was anxious to reach the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Though the Federal armies had come 
close to him in Louisiana and had impeded his progress through 
Mississippi, though he had seen skirmishing in Tennessee, he had 


not yet seen the two armies in a major action. His luck was soon 
to change. 


His stay in the capital of the Confederacy lasted only three days, 
but in those days he found time to meet and interview Secretary 


Judah P. Benjamin and President Jefferson Davis,’ to be entertained 
by the famous hostess, Mrs. Robert C. Stanard, and to visit the 
fortifications at Drewry’s Bluff. Armed with letters for Generals 
Lee and Longstreet from Secretary of War Seddon, he set out to 
join the Army on June 20. Fortune brought him to the headquarters 
of the Confederate Army at the high tide of the War: he was the 
guest of General Longstreet’s staff during the decisive Gettysburg 
campaign. His account of Gettysburg is classic, not as a definitive 
military report but for its intimate and piercing glimpses of Lee, 
Longstreet, and the army itself at a climactic moment of history. 
Fremantle observed portions of the battle perched in a tree in the 
company of Captain Justus Scheibert, an observer from the Prussian 
Army. Both Scheibert and Captain Fitzgerald Ross, an Austrian 


6 Evidence of Colonel Fremantle’s pleasant recollection of his visits with President 
Davis and Secretary Benjamin is provided in a letter from James M. Mason to Benja- 
min, London, February 18, 1864: “I send by Commander [Matthew F.] Maury, who 
bears this, two copies of Colonel Fremantle’s Diary in the Southern States, at his re- 
quest, one of which you will find inscribed on the inner leaf to the President and the 
other to you.” U. S. Navy Department. Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Ser. II, Vol. III (Washington, 1922), p. 1032. 
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officer of Scottish descent, also left accounts of Gettysburg.’ Fre- 
mantle’s, however, is the most interesting, largely for its reporting 
of details outside the scope of the strictly military: the sound of a 
rebel yell, a “Confederate band of music [playing] polkas and 
waltzes, which sounded very curious, accompanied by the hissing 
and bursting of the shells,” 
in the bursting of the shells,’ 


an urchin taking ‘‘a diabolical interest 
’ and General Lee reproving an officer 
for spurring a battle-shy horse. 

His characterization of General Lee after only a brief acquaint- 
ance has been confirmed by the tests of time: “If Longstreet’s con- 
duct was admirable, that of General Lee was perfectly sublime. He 
was engaged in rallying and in encouraging the broken troops. . . . 
His face, which is always placid and cheerful, did not show signs of 
the slightest disappointment, care or annoyance; and he was address- 
ing to every soldier he met a few words of encouragement... . In 
this manner I saw General Lee encourage and reanimate his some- 
what dispirited troops, and magnanimously take upon his own shoul- 
ders the whole weight of the repulse. It was impossible to look at 
or to listen to him without feeling the strongest admiration.” 

Colonel Fremantle left the Confederate Army at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, July 9, during the trying withdrawal after Gettysburg. 
“Most of his friends,” wrote Captain Ross, ‘were rather anxious 
about him, but Longstreet, with whom he was a great favourite, 
was confident he would succeed. ‘A man who has travelled all 
through Texas as successfully as the Colonel, is safe to get through 
the Yankee lines all right’ he said.’’® 

On reaching New York Colonel Fremantie was witness to the 
Draft Riots of July 13-15 and became more than ever convinced 


that the ciuse of the Confederacy would eventually succeed, “that 
in the nineteenth century the civilized world [would never] be con- 
demned to witness the destruction of such a gallant race.” He re- 


turned to England, and to satisfy among his friends ‘an extreme 
desire to know the truth of what was going on in the South,” he 
7 Justus Scheibert, Sieben Monaten in der Rebellen-Staaten wahrend des nordamerikan- 


ischen Krieges, 1863 (Stettin, 1868) ; Fitzgerald Ross, A Visit to the Cities and Camps 
of the Confederate States (Edinburgh and London, 1865). 


8 Ross, p. 80. 
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determined to publish the diary which, like a true Englishman, 
he had endeavored to keep during his travels throughout the 
Confederate States. 

The visitor was definitely pro-Confederate. He failed to dis- 
criminate always between what was represented to him as good by 
the Southerners and what was actually good. His early introduction 
to General Johnston paved the way for a more favorable impression 
of that general than later historians have allowed. He retailed 
derogatory camp opinion of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson without proper 
counterbalance and says little to confirm Jackson’s reputation as 
Lee’s greatest lieutenant. He failed to perceive the decisive impor- 
tance of Gettysburg and seems to have had no inkling that he left 
the Confederacy at the moment of its decline. Favorable to the 
South from the first of his trip, he allowed his prejudices to be 
strengthened by the courtesies he met in the Confederacy, and to be 
further bulwarked by the timing of his visit to New York. 

His characterizations of the Confederate generals are friendly, 
but not always approving. He liked best the common soldier: “The 
Confederate has no ambition to imitate the regular soldier at all; 
he looks the genuine rebel; but in spite of his bare feet, his ragged 
clothes, his old rug, and tooth-brush stuck like a rose in his button- 
hole, he has a sort of devil-may-care, reckless, self-confident look, 
which is decidedly taking.” And again: “It appears to me that the 
Confederates possess certain great qualities as soldiers, such as 
individual bravery and natural aptitude in the use of firearms, 
strong, determined patriotism, and boundless confidence in their 
favorite generals, and in themselves.” 

A section of Fremantle’s diary was published in the September 
1863 number of Blackwood’s as “The Battle of Gettysburg and the 
Campaign in Pennsylvania: Extract from the Diary of an English 
Officer Present with the Confederate Army.”® Blackwood’s was 
earning a reputation as a magazine particularly sympathetic to the 


Confederacy. In December 1861 it had published the anonymous 
“A Month with the Rebels.” This was followed in October 1862 


9 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, XCIV (1863), 365-94. 
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by the account of an unnamed British officer, ‘“Ten Days in Rich- 
mond.” Field-Marshal Wolseley contributed an extremely pro- 
Confederate piece in January 1863 in his “A Month’s Visit to the 
Confederate Headquarters,” an article that is far superior to his 
reworking of the same material in his The Story of a Soldier's Life. 
And Fremantle’s own article was followed in December 1863 by a 
long review called “Books on the American War”’ that is distinctly 
Southern in its sympathies. 

The English literature of the war was fast growing, and 1863 
was the year most productive of books of this type. A first-hand 
account prepared especially for an English audience has already 
come from Henry Hotze, Confederate Commercial Agent in Lon- 
don, who in 1862 had published in The Index, the Confederate 
propaganda organ, his own “Three Months in the Confederate 
Army.”*® Sir William Howard Russell’s penetrating My Diary 
North and South was published early in 1863 and went into a 
second edition within a few months. The Battle-Fields of the South, 
by “An English Combatant,” and W. C. Corsan’s interesting Two 
Months in the Confederate States, Including a Visit to New Orleans 
under the Domination of General Butler were published anony- 
mously. Bela Estvan’s unreliable War Pictures from the South has 
the least merit of any of the books of this group. 

Another anonymous account was Miss Catherine Cooper 
Hopley’s Life in the South: from the Commencement of the War. 


The subtitle describes the two-volume work as “being a social history 


of those who took part in the battles, from a personal acquaintance 
with them in their own homes, from the spring of 1860 to August 
1862.” Miss Hopley also wrote for British consumption an enthusi- 
astic biography of General Jackson.” 

George Alfred Lawrence attempted to visit the South but was 
arrested before achieving his purpose. His narrative, Border and 


10[Henry Hotze,] “Three Months in the Confederate Army,” The Index, I, passim. 
This account was published serially in nine issues between May 1 and October 29, 1862. 
It was republished as a pamphlet (edited by the present author) in 1952 by the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press. 


11[Catherine Cooper Hopley,] “Stonewall” Jackson, Late General of the Confederate 
States Army, a Biographical Sketch, and an Outline of His Virginia Campaigns, by the 
author of “Life in the South” (London, 1863). 
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Bastille, however, reveals a favorable attitude toward the South and 
a detestation of the North. T. D. Ozanne, long a resident of the 
South as an Episcopal minister on the Gulf coast, wrote The South 
As It Is; or, Twenty-One Years’ Experience in the Southern States 
of America. It is largely a discussion of the South and its institu- 
tions (slavery, in particular), but it includes some interesting com- 
ments on a visit to New Orleans. dn Errand to the South in the 
Summer of 1862, by the Rev. William Wyndham Malet, is an 
exceedingly interesting account of this rector’s visit to the South 
Carolina plantations of Captain Plowden C. J. Weston and side 
trips to points in South Carolina, western North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. (A parallel account by Mrs. Weston’s English housekeeper 
was published in 1865 as Memories of the Southern States, by 
Elizabeth Collins.) * 


Rivalling Colonel Fremantle’s account, both as a description of 
the battle of Gettysburg and as a record of an interesting Southern 
tour is Captain Ross’s 4 Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
federate States. Captain Ross’s narrative was published in Black- 
wood’s in 1864 and appeared in book form the following year. Ross 
and Fremantle were companions throughout the Gettysburg cam- 
paign and their accounts authenticate and complement one another. 
Both were close friends of the Times correspondent, Francis 
Lawley, and Ross later travelled through parts of the Confederacy 
with Frank Vizetelly, the mercurial correspondent of the J//ustrated 
London News. Through these four men, if no others, the Confed- 
eracy was guaranteed a sympathetic portrayal in the British press. 
The two professional military men and amateur writers would pen 
accounts favorable to the Southern cause. And the two professional 


correspondents and amateur military men were constantly sending 
dispatches extolling the Confederates. 

Fremantle’s complete book was published late in 1863. Black- 
wood’s article, “Books on the American War,” commented: 
“Colonel Fremantle’s faithful and unpretending account of his ex- 


12For complete bibliographical descriptions and analytical annotations of the volumes 
on the Confederacy by English and other travellers, see Professor E. Merton Coulter’s 
Travels in the Confederate States: A Bibliography (University of Oklahoma Press, 


1948). 
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periences in the South in the present year, has reached us too late 
to receive so full a notice as it deserves.” The article quotes a num- 
ber of passages, however, and characterizes the narrative as “his 
honest and entertaining little volume.’’** 

The book was, of course, favorably reviewed in The Index. 
Hotze’s journal had noted the Gettysburg part at some length on 
its appearance in Blackwood’s and had described it as “‘full of infor- 
mation and anecdotes.” In a long review of the whole The Index 
commented: “With his eyes open, and without hunting for queer 
sights and listening for queer stories to make matter for a book, 
Colonel Fremantle passed three months in the Confederate States. 
What he saw—he tells very little of what he heard—he jotted 
down, as occasion served, in a diary, and this diary he has published 
without any dressing, and with very few comments and opinions of 
his own... . His visit to the Confederate States has fully confirmed 
his favourable impression of the people who are now, at great odds 
and without a friend in the world—we mean a friend who renders 
any practical aid—fighting right nobly the battle of national 
independence.” ** 

The Gettysburg portion of the diary was reprinted in the New 
York edition of Edward A. Pollard’s The Second Year of the War 
(New York, 1864) but did not appear in the Confederate edition 
of the same title. The complete narrative was published in New 


York by John Bradburn in 1864. In the same year it was printed 


in one of the famous wallpaper editions of Sigmund H. Goetzel of 
Mobile. The Mobile edition was apparently printed from a copy of 
the New York edition, as the only omission in the New York issue 
(a negligible one) is repeated in Goetzel’s production. 

Since 1864 Three Months in the Southern States has enjoyed a 
reputation as one of the most illuminating books on the American 
war. It has been repeatedly quoted—from Mrs. Sarah Putnam’s 
Life in Richmond During the War (New York, 1867) to The Blue 


13 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, XCIV (1863), 766-77. This article was reprinted 
in Richmond’s The Record of News, History and Literature, I (1863), 157-64. 


14The Index, III (1863), 523. 
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and the Gray, by Henry Steele Commager (Indianapolis, 1950). 
Mrs. Burton Harrison paid deserved tribute to the author and his 
book in her Recollections, Grave and Gay. “No one,” she wrote, 
“ever heard Colonel Fremantle spoken of by his Southern comrades 
save in terms of enthusiastic praise. When he went back to England 
... his book, ‘Three Months in the Southern States,’ was published, 
making its way to the Confederacy, where its charming spirit and 
interesting presentment of the situation was greatly welcomed. By 
the next season we were all eagerly reading this brochure reprinted 
in Mobile for circulation in the army.”** It received the ultimate 
accolade in 1939 when Douglas Southall Freeman in The South to 
Posterity declared his judgment that “A more dignified picture of 
the Confederate cause could not have been presented.” 


15 Constance (Cary) Harrison, Recollections, Grave and Gay (New York, 1911), p. 133. 
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The Virtuoso Orchestra 


By CHAPPELL WHITE 


Chappell White, Instructor in Fine Arts, occupies a chair in the viola section 
of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 


VER SINCE PAGANINI AND Liszt blazed their brilliant and lucra- 
EK tive trails through the concert halls of Europe, the music world 
has been virtuoso-conscious. Brilliant technical perfection has been 
the order of the day, and no artist now dares face the public without 
technical equipment which allows him to play the most difficult 
pieces in the repertoire. The public appetite for musical fireworks, 
and above all for the glamour of the great individual artist, still 
seems insatiable. 

In no field of music is this more clearly demonstrable than in the 
area of conducting. For in the conductor the public sees a man who 
has at his command, not a single instrument, but the total resources 
of a symphony orchestra. There is probably no listener who has not 
at one time or another longed to stand dramatically poised before 
a hundred musicians, drawing forth great music with a graceful 
movement of his hands. Of all virtuosi, the conductor is the most 
powerful, the most glamorous, the most envied, the man who has 
music at his fingertips in a way which excites the most stolid listener. 

But the conductor can be a virtuoso only if he is standing in front 
of a virtuoso orchestra. 

During the past few decades, a small number of permanent sym- 
phony orchestras have come to be truly virtuoso organizations, with 
all the glamour and appeal which clings to the names of the great 
soloists. Some have even become famous for a particular quality, 
an individuality which the public cherishes much as it does Fritz 
Kreisler’s tone and Heifetz’s shimmering perfection. In almost 
every case these orchestras are the reflection of a great conductor 
who led them through many seasons; but always they possess tech- 
nical virtuosity, and many times the tradition is strong enough to be 
carried on by other able conductors. 


Significantly, the first famous virtuoso orchestra was led by one 
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of the most powerful personalities in the history of music. Jean 
Baptiste Lully (1632-1687), who was more of a tyrant over the 
musical life of France than his benefactor Louis XIV over its 
political life, led for the French court a band consisting of twenty- 
one instruments and known by the name of “Les Petits Violons.”’ 
It was the most thoroughly disciplined orchestra which had ever 
existed. Bowings were rigidly prescribed according to Lully’s strict 
rules, and musicians from all over Europe marveled at their perfec- 
tion. In order to achieve rhythmic perfection, Lully led the orchestra 
by beating time on the floor with a cane. This vigorous use of the 
baton ultimately caused his death. During the excitement of a per- 
formance he struck himself on the foot and died of the resulting 
infection. 

The modern orchestra, however, begins to emerge concomitantly 
with the classic style which reached its height in Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The most famous ensemble of this important time in 
the development of the orchestra was the group gathered under the 
leadership of Johann Stamitz (1717-1757) at Mannheim. Stamitz, 


although he died at an early age, succeeded in establishing a school 


of playing and composing which flourished for nearly fifty years. 
The specialty of the Mannheim orchestra was the crescendo. The 


long, slow build-up of sound on a repeated melodic or harmonic 
figure was new in music, and seems to have produced great excite- 
ment among the listeners. It is said that audiences of the day would 
rise slowly from their seats as the crescendo progressed, as if 
propelled by the rising volume of sound. 

With the perfection of the Viennese classic style in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, orchestras became a little more standardized 
as far as instrumentation goes. although many instruments were not 
introduced into the purely symphonic orchestra until the nineteenth 
century. But the number of performers still varied greatly, accord- 
ing to the occasion. Mozart wrote to his father concerning the per- 
formance of one of his symphonies in which there were forty violins, 
ten violas, eight ‘cellos, ten basses, six bassoons, and doubled winds 


throughout. Modern conductors who play Mozart with full orches- 
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tra might well note that the increase in the number of strings seemed 
to call also for a corresponding increase in the number of winds. 

The nineteenth century saw the rapid development of the 
orchestra into the full symphonic organization we know today. The 
eighteenth-century practice of having the concertmaster serve also 
as leader of the orchestra proved impracticable for the large groups 
demanded by the new romantic style and the big public concert halls. 
The conductor assumed a new importance. Demands on the technical 
ability of the orchestra players increased tremendously as composers 
sought for brilliance and originality, and every budding string player 
had the vision of Paganini before his eyes. The invention of values 
for brass instruments resulted in a new flexibility for F'rench horns 
and trumpets, and composers were quick to utilize it—in spite of 
the opposition of some players who had achieved fame with the 
old technique. 

3efore the end of the nineteenth century, the symphony orchestra 
had reached the limits of its size. Berlioz’s Messe des Morts 
(1837), calling for a brass band in each corner of the concert hall, 
is an exceptional case but indicative of the trend; and Wagner 
specified for his later works at least forty violins, more than any 
orchestra carries today. The tone poems of Richard Strauss evoked 
a cartoon showing a concert in which the audience was crowded 
onto the stage while thousands of performers occupied the hall and 
hung from the chandeliers. The joke almost became reality with 
Gustav Mahler’s eighth symphony (1910), whose nickname, ‘‘the 


symphony of a thousand,” is only a slight exaggeration. Clearly a 


limit had been reached—probably a musical limit, certainly a 
physical limit. 

The largest of the modern symphony orchestrzs consist of 
slightly over one hundred players. The strings, still the heart of the 
orchestra, account for over half of this number, with approximately 
eighteen first violins, sixteen seconds, fourteen violas, twelve violon- 
cellos, and ten string basses. Many conductors prefer to cut this 
number by as many as four players from each section when perform- 
ing eighteenth-century music, especially in the case of a concerto 
which calls for delicate accompaniment work. 
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Until some thirty years ago, it was customary to seat the first 
violins on the conductor's left, the seconds on his right, the ’cellos 
next to the firsts, and the violas next to the seconds, with the basses 
strung out at the back of the orchestra and making contact with the 
rear of the ’cello section. The most favored seating arrangement 
for the strings today, however, was originated by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, a great experimenter in the field of orchestra technique. The 
first violins remain on the conductor’s left, the seconds are imme- 
diately beside them, the violas are inside on the right, the ’cellos 
outside on the right, with the basses extending across the back from 
the end of the ’cello section. The advantages resulting were easier 
ensemble between the two violin sections, a position on the outside 
for the ’cellos, who are more likely to have a melodic lead than 
either the violas or second violins, and a logical arrangement for the 
conductor in giving cues. Some musicians objected strenuously on 
the ground that the second violins should be turned away from the 
audience in order to differentiate their tone from the firsts. But the 
advantages of the new seating outweighed this dubious disadvan- 
tage, and it quickly became the most popular arrangement among 
American orchestras. A few conductors prefer “quartet” seating: 
the two violin sections on the left, but the violas outside the ’cellos 
on the right. In all the seating arrangements, it is usual to bring the 
front stands of the sections together in such a manner as to form a 
circle—the “magic circle of strings” surrounding the podium. 

The wood winds generally account for about sixteen more players, 
four each in the flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon sections. One 
player is designated “assistant first,” while the player assigned the 
third part is prepared to double on the ‘“‘cousin”’ of the instrumental 
family: the piccolo in the flute section, the English horn in tne oboe, 


the bass clarinet and contrabassoon in the clarinet and bassoon sec- 


tions. This arrangement allows doubling of the more important 
places if the score calls for only two parts. 


The wood winds usually sit directly in the center, back of the 
circle of strings. The flutes occupy the front row left, the oboes 
front row right, with clarinets back of the flutes and the bassoons 
back of the oboes. It is customary to seat the first player of each 
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section on the inside, so that he is sitting immediately next to the 
first player of the other section. 

The French horn, although technically a brass instrument, has a 
tone quality which can be used frequently with the wood winds. The 
Romantic composers made much use of the horns in adding a lush, 
heavy quality to the middle harmonic voices, and the large orches- 
tras usually carry six horn players. These are seated immediately 
back of the wood winds, thus being in a good position to play with 
the wood winds or the brasses. Since four parts are frequently called 
for, one player is assistant first, another assistant third, these being 
the two high parts. Since the horn is held with the bell pointing 
back of the player, it is essential to the tone that there be no 
sound-absorbing material behind the horn section. 

The brass section of a large symphony usually comprises, in addi- 
tion to the horns, four trumpets, four trombones, and two tubas. 
These are seated to the rear, generally to the right of and slightly 
behind the horns. The division of parts is similar to that in the 
wood winds. One tuba is usually the small type which can play the 
higher parts. 

Four men are assigned to the percussion section. The tympani are 
by far the most important of the percussion instruments, and the 
tympanist, whose rhythmic exactitude is essential to the well-being of 
the orchestra, confines himself to that instrument. The other three 
players are distributed among such varied noisemakers as cymbals, 
snare drum, bass drum, triangle, etc. The percussion section is 
arranged along the back of the orchestra, on whichever side space 
makes convenient, although some conductors like to keep the 
tympani as close as possible to the basses. 

Two harps are standard for a full symphony, and are placed 
as close as possible to the front of the stage, back of the strings 
on the right. 


Most large symphonies have a staff pianist, who also plays any 


other keyboard instrument, such as the celesta. 

The custom of placing the rear of the orchestra on risers serves 
a triple purpose. It helps the players in the back to see the conductor, 
and it enables the audience to gratify their desire to see the players. 
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But most of all it increases the brilliance of tone, and is thus most 
important in the case of smaller orchestras which are required to 
play in large halls. 

The instrumentation just discussed is, to all but half a dozen 
orchestras, an unattainable ideal, a dream to be realized only 
through the generosity of a wealthy music-loving philanthropist. 
The budgetary problems of most symphonies result in compromise, 
the extent of which depends on finances, and the exact nature of 
which is determined by the conductor. Unless he is willing to limit 
his repertoire severely, the conductor needs twelve wood winds, four 
or five horns, three trumpets, three trombones, and one tuba. With 
this combination of winds he can, with a little judicious rescoring, 
play almost any piece in the standard repertoire. Two percussion 
players besides the tympanist are sufficient for most concerts, and 
can easily be supplemented by a player from the string section. 
In case of the harp, skillful rewriting can make one serve in 
most cases. 

Thus the conductor can cut the total by approximately ten and 
still present the type of program audiences expect of a major 
orchestra. Other cuts must be made in the string section, and the 
wise conductor will strive after balance. The temptation is great to 
build a strong first violin section at the expense of the inner voices, 
the second violins and the violas. The first violins have the outstand- 
ing part and the most difficult passages technically, and hence have 
the most need for brillance. But the inner voices, being more difficult 
to hear, need strength; and much of the full, rich quality of a fine 
string section is due to sufficient tone on the inner voices. The 
conductor who gives his first violins too great a numerical supe- 
riority over the violas and seconds is likely to get complaints of a 
thin string tone, though few of the complainers will know why. 
The course of wisdom indicates a numerical difference of not more 
than one stand—two players—between adjacent string sections. 
Thus fourteen firsts calls for not less than twelve seconds, ten violas, 
eight ’cellos, and six basses; and some conductors prefer an even 
closer numerical balance. 


These matters, however, are subject to various factors. It may 
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be easier for the conductor to find the money for an extra ’cellist 
because a member of the board, who never notices the second violins, 
is fond of ’cello tone. A particularly fine violin section may enable 
the conductor to get along with one stand less, and thus add two 
players to his wind section. And it is an extraordinary piece of good 
fortune when an orchestra finds a musician who plays an essential 
but relatively rarely used instrument, such as the tuba or harp, and 
who can also serve in the string section. 

This, in brief, is the organization of a symphony orchestra. But 
to be a virtuoso organization, an orchestra must function as one 
unit whose individual parts possess virtuosity. And this is almost 
a contradiction in terms, for one of the outstanding traits of a 
virtuoso is individuality. It is the conductor’s job to mold the one 
hundred individual virtuosi into a virtuoso orchestra. Talent and 
technique are not always enough. 

Musically, the conductor’s first task is the control of tempo. A 
mere metronomic regularity, however, does not insure precision, 
even if its dullness were bearable. An orchestra plays with good 
rhythm if the conductor’s beat represents music in its continuous, 
integrated flow. The indication of a rhythmic pulse must imply 
movement to the next pulse. The orchestra must not, strictly speak- 
ing, follow the conductor; it must play with him. Dynamics and 
balance are also constant concerns. To find the melody and bring 
it out is essential and not always simple. Giving cues for entrances 
is often a matter of making sure a particular part is brought out, 
rather than a mere indication of when to come in. In a complicated 
score it will be impossible to indicate all entrances, and the con- 
ductor who attempts it will have little time left for more important 
musical considerations. The conductor is responsible for the musical 
result, not simply that the notes be played in correct rhythm; the 
clear presentation of musical ideas is his prime concern. If he has 
no attention for any but technical considerations, the over-all 
meaning of the composition will certainly suffer. 

The orchestra itself is only one of the conductor’s problems. 
When he returns home from a hard rehearsal, his mind still occu- 


pied with the rhythmic intricacies of a Brahms symphony, he must 
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deal gently and tactfully with the lady who calls and wants to know 
why the orchestra doesn’t stand up in precise unison. This lady is a 
season ticket holder, and the orchestra is dependent on her good will. 
The conductor may spend the better part of a morning reassuring a 
wealthy prospective contributor that next year’s programs will not 
contain too much radical modern music. That afternoon, he gets a 
call from an avant garde subscriber asking, ““Why do you play such 
conservative programs?” 


The problems are complex, their scope is infinite. The conductor 
must be diplomat, financier, tyrant, psychologist, an idealist with 
common sense, a go-getter with patience—and above all a thorough 
and devoted musician. With his orchestra, he scolds and praises, 


orders and explains, represses and inspires, in a never-ending effort 
to create unity among a group of self-assured individualists. And in 
the end, he must take the complete codperation of all on faith, and 
unify the whole by the artistic means of pure music. For music, the 
expression of the farthest yet most disciplined flights of man’s 
imagination, is the only legitimate end, the raison d’etre of the 
conductor, of the orchestra, of virtuosity itself. 





A Glimpse of Ola Nordmann 


By WILLIAM BEVAN, Jr. 


William Bevan, Jr., Associate Professor of Psychology, spent the academic 
year 1952-53 as a research scholar on a Fulbright Fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo. Professor Bevan has here endeavored to set forth some typical 
aspects of Norwegian life and character as he observed them. 


We have sunshine enough, 
We have soil rich enough, 
If but we have love enough to give to this land. 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
HIS IS A TRAVELOGUE OF SorRTS. It recounts impressions gained 
| brews a year in Norway under the Fulbright program. We 
shall go light on the shimmering lakes, the silent fjords, and the 
majestic mountains of the tourists’ paradise, and give more atten- 
tion to the people who build their lives on that big rock that the 
Devil reputedly tossed into the North Sea. 

Little need be said about our eastbound crossing. Our ship had 
no cargo and not a full complement of passengers, so that her 
draught was low and she pitched continuously until she reached the 
North Sea—then she rolled. Nearly everyone—including a few of 
us whose status as Naval Reserve officers should have obviated such 
a state of affairs—felt ill most of the time. Lying in a darkened 
cabin sensing the contents of one’s stomach sloshing about in me- 
ticulously described ellipses is for me the most unpleasant of experi- 
ences imaginable. On the fifth day things became so upsetting that 
even the dining stewards paled, and one old lady in a moment of 
great distress lost her false teeth in the gentlemen’s lounge. 

Thus it felt almost unreal to glance out of the porthole into the 
gray dawn of the tenth day and, seeing rows of elongated houses, 
to say to one’s self, “This is Scandinavia.” One of the first con- 
clusions we formed after debarking was that the Scandinavian’s life 


extended itself at a seemingly-more-leisurely rate, but with a dignity 
and sureness that suggested that its course was clearly defined. The 
politeness and patience with which we were received on the Gothen- 
burg pier was in sharp contrast to the boisterous wisecracking of the 
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stevedores and guards at home. Getting to Oslo involved an eight- 
hour train trip on the Malm6-Oslo express. Dinner in the diner con- 
sisted of what we were to learn was a typical three courses, all 
tastily prepared: soup, fish and boiled potatoes—the inevitable 
boiled potatoes—and a jellied dessert. It was served with distinc- 
tion! Our waiter was courteous, never over-attentive, efficient but 
unharried, obviously independent and proud to be a good waiter. 
And so we found him whenever we ate out in Scandinavia. 

Oslo was cold and rainy when we arrived. Our customs inspector, 
a young fellow, quite atypically insisted on a thorough search of our 
belongings. Having reached down under some clothing into the bot- 
tom of the final bag, his eyes lit up as his hand emerged clenched 
about a neat two-inch roll of play money that we had carried along 
to amuse the children. After a frantic explanation, conveyed through 
our host from the Fulbright Foundation, he reluctantly concluded 
that we were not part of the regular black market and we were 
allowed to go through and out to our new home. 

The Foundation had secured an apartment for us on the west side 
of the fjord about twenty minutes as the trolley winds from the 
center of the city. The Norwegian capital spreads out into the hills 
on both sides of the harbor, in area one of the world’s large cities. 
It is predominantly gray, but warm and friendly. Mixed with the 
solid stone structures that go back many lifetimes, are moderns of 
the Swedish school. Mixed with its narrow cobblestone streets and, 
in the suburbs, its winding dirt roads, are broad paved boulevards. 
Even in its individual dwellings one finds blends of the traditional 
and the modern. Nor is architecture the only art form in which it is 
seen. To my unpracticed eye, the drawing in the paintings of Edvard 
Munch and the murals of Per Krogh was not unconventional, but 
their use of color seemed excitingly new. 

But sometimes old and new have clashed rather than blended. 
Sometimes pride in the old, or at least contentment with it, has fore- 
stalled examination of the new. One can see this in the Norwegian’s 
way of doing many everyday things. The Norwegian housewife 
cooks with utensils designed exactly like those of her grandparents; 


she launders by hand; she has no dust mop; and electric sweepers, 
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except to the very few who have sunk a fortune into a Swedish or 
British model, are unheard of. She may have a beautiful stainless 
steel sink in an impressively designed kitchen, but its drainboards 
will be as true to the carpenter’s level as were all those that have 
preceded it in the Norwegian line. 

I am not certain that what Americans would agree are inefficien- 
cies merely represent a persistence of the old ways of doing things. 
A Norwegian journalist friend once jokingly commented that there 
are two ways of doing things: the right way and the Norwegian way. 
Like as not, if one finds No. 1 at the beginning of a street, No. 2 
will be at the end. There is high adventure in using a public tele- 
phone. One deposits a 10 Gre piece (no other will work) in the 
appropriate slot, dials the appropriate number (assuming one gets 
the dial tone), and then tries gamely to push a button that will 
clear the line for two-way talking before one’s party hangs up. In 
one of my first attempts I stubbornly gambled five coins for the 
sense of accomplishment that goes with success. Using a telephone 
presupposes, of course, that one knows how to use the telephone 
book. I was never able to discover, for example, the rule by which 
the telephone company determines whether or not a listing begin- 
ning with “the” gets put in the “‘the’”’ section. 

There is also an element of surprise for the newly-arrived 
American in his contacts with automatic elevators. He is persistently 
inclined to press the ‘““down”’ button and then gape stupidly as the 
car slides past him on its way to the first floor. Later, rather a long 
time later, he learns to press the “here” button. Norwegian sleeping 
cars are made to sleep in; therefore, no particular attention has 
been directed toward providing a place to sit down. Beds are de- 
signed so that it is practically impossible to tuck the sheets under 
the mattress. It is also practically impossible to keep the dyne, the 
down comforter which one always finds in place of blankets, on 
either one’s self or the bed. I never was able to understand why fare- 
collecting on jam-packed trolleys required two burrowing conductors 
when it might have been handled by the motorman, free and com- 
fortable in his driver’s seat, as the patron entered the car. I never 


failed, on the other hand, to be amazed by the fact that the trolleys 
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were punctual to the minute. Barring a king-sized snowslide, the 
same was true of the trains. 

The importance of the past is seen in more than just the little 
things. While the average Norwegian foregoes, possibly as a matter 
of economic necessity, the for-the-American indispensable electric 
toaster, deepfreezer, dishwasher, electric sweeper, automatic laun- 
dry, and automobile, he does not deprive himself of for-the- 
American highbrow items. We did not enter a home, even a very 
simple home, where we failed to see at least one original painting. 
The number of Kunsthandlere in Oslo must run into the dozens. Fur- 
niture is tastefully selected, the Norwegian husband being as much 
involved in the process as the wife. Furthermore, they prefer 
quality, taking pride in one good piece in the place of several 
cheap ones. 

Music and literature play a relatively big part in the lives of the 
Norwegian people. They appear to be more conversant than we 
with classical music. Certainly they know the literature of their 
country. Their radio, similar to the B.B.C., provides for each who 
has paid his 20 kroner annual registry fee, first-rate programs, un- 
interrupted by commercials. There are probably close to a dozen 
permanent legitimate theaters in Oslo alone, and concerts by local 
and internationally established artists are scheduled weekly, except 
for the summer vacation period, when not even culture will keep a 
man from his mountain hut. Two o'clock of any afternoon that the 
weather is decent will find the King’s Guard’s band performing in 
the Studenterlund promenade near the National Theatre. Book- 
shops abound (four within a block of the University) that handle 
anything imaginable in just about every language but Eskimo. 

Much store is placed in titles. One might be Professor Doctor of 


Philosophy Nilsen, or Rector Hansen, or Shipowner Johnsen, or 
Journalist Olsen, or Stationmaster Mathisen, or Master Glass- 
blower Schmidt, or Master Cabinetmaker Berger. Nowhere is the 
importance of position more apparent than in the University. The 
University of Oslo is young as European universities go, dating only 
from 1811. But it is in the strict continental tradition, probably re- 
sembling most closely the University of Copenhagen, where, because 
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Norway was for a period under Danish rule, most Norwegians 
receiving higher education were at one time trained. 

There are two types of academic appointment, professor and 
dosent (reader). Both are made by three-member committees of 
experts from among persons applying for a publicly announced 
vacancy. In order to eliminate the possible influence of personal 
favoritism, committees to select professors include only one Nor- 
wegian. In order to receive this highest appointment, an Oslo 
doctor’s degree is practically mandatory. This is regarded to be 
superior to others—particularly American degrees—and entitles the 
holder to lecture at any time in any part of the University. One 
becomes quickly inured to the tired old cliché about American schol- 
ars never taking time to think after one looks at the Norwegian 
professional libraries. In the case of psychology, the University’s 
Institute contains mainly publications in English of which the greater 
number are American. Appointment to an academic post constitutes 
formal recognition henceforth of one’s status as expert, and means 
elevation to an unassailable (particularly by students) perch. The 
professor, whose university function is mainly as teacher, lectures 
from three to five hours per week; the dosent, primarily a research 
scholar, is required to teach no more than three hours per week, 
half of which may be laboratory instruction. The remainder of their 
time is free for scholarly pursuits. There are, furthermore, no ex- 
ternal pressures for scholarly production. When a man is judged an 
expert, he is judged for all time. Not only is his professional status 
secure, but his social position is established and his financial con- 
dition relatively solvent. 

It is not surprising, then, that not al! professors exert themselves 
in scholarly output. A distinguished Norwegian oceanographer in 
contrasting Norwegian and American professors commented that, 


while the Norwegian was perhaps more uncompromising in his per- 
sonal convictions—he might even read Friheten, the Communist 
newspaper, if he were so disposed—he was less idealistic than his 
American counterpart, who accepted, relatively speaking, lower 
social position and risked financial insecurity for his chance to be 
part of the creative process. Nor does the Norwegian professor 
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invariably overexert himself trying to inspire his students. Except 
for the time of his lectures and one hour a week in his office, he will 
probably not be found at the University at all. He almost never 
encourages the intimacy that characterizes the American student- 
teacher relationship. He probably never associates with his students 
socially, or engages in “‘bull’’ sessions about the coffee table, or even 
encourages them to stop by to discuss problems of mutual interest 
after the lecture. He most certainly does not encourage them to 
interrupt him for clarification or in order to raise controversial 
points. Students who don’t like what he has to say are not expected 
to attend his lectures. Such an arrangement may be a boon to the 


man who feels insecure in his field. | am rather sure that two pro- 
fessors of opposing views would not be inclined to exchange their 
views in a classroom debate. Seminars are almost unheard of. 
Nor is there much cross-discipline fertilization. The University 
is made up of the traditional five faculties, each of which consists of 


a collection of institutes. These last are almost completely au- 


tonomous units. Plans that I had for animal research, for example, 
had to be shelved because the Psychological Institute supported no 
animal colony, and it was tactfully pointed out soon after my arrival 
that I might not expect another institute to make their facilities 
available to me. It of course follows from what I have said that the 
continental system probably allows for a much greater range in 
quality within one university than does the American. 

I had always been curious to see if European universities fulfilled 
their reputations as citadels of individual scholarship. In them, I had 
presumed, students, unhampered by hour quizzes and course grades, 
would be wrestling with the fundamental problems of their field. 
The European students with whom I had contact were not ‘“‘achieve- 
ment-oriented” in the same way that American students are, but 
neither were they doing much wrestling. I found them better pre- 
pared in the tool subjects and better “cultured” than American 
students (I am convinced that the gymnasium is the strongest phase 
in their educational sequence), but I was alarmed by their lack of 
perspective and their fragmentary knowledge of psychology. 
Persons who had been reading since 1948 (and expertness seems 
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to be defined in terms of the number of years one has read in a 
field) were still, for the most part, using elementary textbooks and 
summaries. They were making no first-hand contacts with the jour- 
nal literature at all. Nor did they have the intensity of interest that 
one finds in the average American graduate student who is their 
counterpart in years of study and in age. They were putting, I am 
sure, fewer hours per day in formal study and none in personal 


research. Attendance at fall term lectures dropped after the middle 
of November, at spring term lectures after Easter. Who can resist, 
when the weather is right, the ski trail or the Oslo yawl? 

These remarks may appear as a specific criticism of the technique 
of higher education. They are intended primarily, however, to illus- 
trate how particular broad cultural values are reflected in the insti- 
tution with which I had my most intimate contact. Neither do I wish 
to imply that old techniques go unmodified. The blend, and some- 
times, the clash, of old and new is found in many fundamental 
aspects of Norwegian culture. Educational modernists, in favor with 
the Labor Government, have drawn up a program of revision for 
the Oslo schools that calls for changes in both curriculum and ad- 
ministration, in teacher training, pedagogic technique, and in the 
handling of ‘‘unusual”’ children. While some resistance results from 
the large numbers of old teachers—people live a long time in Nor- 
way—and the state church, the greatest deterrent is financial. In 
Norway there are no legal distinctions between the neglected child 
and the delinquent child and the juvenile court functions more as a 
family-counseling setup than as a punitive agency. Indeed, it is called 
the vergeraad, or council of guardians. The same therapeutic atti- 
tude is taken in the handling of alcoholics, unwed mothers, and 
illegitimate children. 

Probably the most curious cultural phenomena of all for the for- 
eigner are the language feuds. Our introduction to them came when 
our eldest son, entering the first grade of the public school, brought 
home a slip of paper which asked whether or not we wanted him 
taught certain language forms. About the same time we were told 
the joke about the fellow who spoke eight languages, seven of them 
Norwegian. There is riksmal, or what was the “national” language. 
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Then there is nynorsk, which is not new at all, but replaces old with 
older: an excursion back to Norwegian before its corruption by the 
Danes. There is /andsmal, which, I understand, is the spoken lan- 
guage of the country folk and thus the antecedent of nynorsk. There 
is bokmal, which is a mixture of riksmal and nynorsk. And there 1s 
samnorsk, which I never could get straightened out. Scholars have 
been known to come to blows and parliamentarians to breathe fire 
when discussing the ending of a noun. 

Norwegians are clean to the point of being compulsive. Except 
for an occasional chimney sweep going about his appointed task, I 
cannot recall having seen a single dirty-looking person. Houses are 
scrubbed from ceiling to floor and back again at Christmas and 
Easter and at countless other times. The Easter ablutions go on 
in spite of the fact that everybody locks up his house and goes to 
the mountains for a week. Part of going to the mountains, I am 
sure, is getting away from what every native fancies to be the 
unhealthy atmosphere of the towns and cities. Here are fresh air 
fiends beyond compare. This I know from experience. All winter 
long I shivered at my laboratory desk while at regular fifteen-minute 
intervals one or the other of my oficemates would declaim against 
the stagnant, foul-smelling air we were breathing and throw open 
all windows. 

Houses almost always seem to have a bright, fresh-painted look. 
They are inevitably set in the midst of a symmetrical pattern of 
flower beds, and surrounded by a fence, kept in a state of excellent 
repair. If people and homes are clean, so are the cities. There are 
no refuse-cluttered streets; public buildings get their periodic scrub- 
bing; public toilets are kept in order; and one may enter any res- 
taurant without feeling anxious about the possibility of ptomaine 
poisoning or dysentery. There are no slums, as we expect to see 


them, and even the waterfront areas have at least a partially 
disinfected appearance. 


The Norwegian’s penchant for cleanliness cannot be any stronger 
than his honesty in personal dealings. An English employee of the 
Foundation, when helping me on arrival to secure a porter for our 
family of suitcases, pointed out that I would be charged a standard 
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fee and need never have a fear of being cheated. Although I ulti- 
mately gained a faltering knowledge of the Norwegian language, 
I many times deliberately used English in the shops to see if 1 would 
be over-sold or short-changed. I was always given what I wanted 
and got my change down to the last ore. Prices in Oslo showed no 
noticeable increase during the tourist season. A friend, who had 
been reared in Telemark, one of the southern provinces, apologized 
for locking his apartment door. “In Telemark,” he said, “no one 
ever locks his door. If anything is ever stolen it is from the man who 
insults his neighbors by locking his door. But after the war, well, 
things in Oslo are different.” Indeed, after the war one of the major 
concerns of parents and teachers was what to expect from children 
who had been deliberately taught, as part of the resistance move- 
ment, to lie and to steal from the Germans. But, from all I could 
learn, things are not so bad as were anticipated, for children learned 
not only to lie and to steal but to discriminate when it was proper 
to do so. 

The Norwegian’s honesty is not associated with his being for- 
mally religious. Although 97% of the population are members of 
the state church, most of these are completely passive communicants. 
The church for them is a social institution that provides certain 
services—marriage, christening, burial—and a place for old folks 
to go on Sunday. Since all able-bodied persons work six full days a 
week, Sunday is the Norwegian’s day in the out-of-doors. Of course, 


the church, since it is a state institution, is not evangelistic, although 


there are groups within it setting up chapels along the more thor- 
oughly traveled ski trails, and furthermore, it is a conservative insti- 
tution in a land where people are for the most part politically 
left-wing. 

The Norwegians are a hardy lot. Their first commandment is 
concerned with getting and staying out-of-doors. It applies to every- 
one, from very young to very old, who can move unassisted. I read 
recently of one ninety-year-old from Tréndelag who never missed 
a home guard field maneuver. It goes without saying that most Nor- 
wegians are skilled athletes. When they are not competing, they like 
nothing so well as to stand all day in the freezing cold to watch a 
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ski-jumping or speed-skating meet. One story, allegedly true, that 
circulated last winter concerned a certain Norwegian who, after he 
fell and broke his leg while skiing, was so ashamed over the incident 
that he spoke only English to his rescuers. 

Every opportunity to get out into the countryside is exploited. In 
the winter every week end finds the trolleys and trains to the skiing 
areas trimmed with skis and packed to overflowing. All holidays 
are further excuse to abandon the towns and cities. Easter is the 
occasion for a week’s skiing at a mountain resort. Perhaps half of 
the people leave Oslo, and everything is at a standstill. If you don’t 
have the foresight to order your food (including bread and milk) 
before the holiday starts, you are apt to go hungry for five days. 
When Norwegians can’t ski, they walk. For example, a fine way to 
spend one’s summer holiday is to take a boat to Bergen on the west 
coast, then hike back to Oslo stopping overnight at the hostels 
thoughtfully provided one day’s hiking distance apart by the Norsk 
Turistforening. Even the spur-of-the-moment type of walk is apt 
to be long by American standards. Shortly after our arrival I was 
invited to accompany a neighbor on a little walk of a mile or two. 
I got home six or seven hours after we had started with a new bit 
of information in my repertoire: one Norwegian mile is equivalent 
to ten kilometers or six American miles. 

Another characteristic of the Norwegian personality that is 
readily observed is an orderly outlook on life, a kind of confidence 
in one’s destiny, that is hard for me to verbally communicate. I have 
never seen a Norwegian hurry except to catch a trolley, and this he 
will invariably do even if a second car is due to arrive within the 
next few minutes. While he doesn’t exactly procrastinate, he doesn’t 
worry about getting things done the day that he starts them. I heard 
some concern expressed by Norwegzans about the speed of West 


Germany's economic recovery, but I was never aware of anyone 
working longer hours to keep pace with the Germans. I do not wish 
to imply that Norwegians are rathymic. They are holding up their 
end in NATO by considerable sacrifice ; about 40 % of their national 
budget goes into defense. The home guard alone, which requires for 
maintenance about three and one-half million dollars a year, consists 
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of 70,000 volunteers who put in an annual average of 360 hours of 
rigorous training in the field. 


Personal independence is another quality that Norwegians have 


in abundance. In a crowd everybody is expected to look out for him- 
self. One manifestation of this is the lack of the preferential treat- 


ment of women called for by our cavalier etiquette. It’s first come, 
first served, for example, in securing seats on crowded trolleys. It 
was rather a shock on the first several occasions to see a man wearing 
the bulging rucksack which, I have heard it rumored, is attached to 
every Norwegian male at birth, head into the car apparently 
unaware that anyone else wanted to get on at the same time. But 
people who need help quickly receive it. Trolley conductors 
graciously help old folks and women with baby carriages on and off 
their cars. Polylingual railway conductors point out places of interest 
enroute and provide maps and travel folders to help the newcomer 
to Norway. If you look sufficiently confused in any public place, 
someone will soon step up and offer his services. 

Self-reliance is learned early. Youngsters of six and seven go 
unaccompanied into the business district of the city, conduct their 
affairs, and then take themselves home without causing their parents 
a moment’s concern. Young ladies go about town at night without 
need of a chaperone. They have learned to take care of themselves. 
Last summer the twin daughters of a professor friend made a 350 
mile bicycle trip from Oslo through almost completely rural terri- 
tory to Trondheim in order to collect botanical specimens. No one 
thought this unusual. 

Independence characterizes not only individuals but the nation 
as a whole. Norway went off Marshall aid as soon as possible and 
has been making her ov n way for several years. Since Norway is a 
poor country with little save fish to trade on a large scale, independ- 
ence has meant high taxes and strong self-denial by everyone. 
Except for the British, the Norwegians probably have done with 
less of the frills than any other national group in western Europe. 
Things are better now, but until last year luxuries like citrus fruit, 
grapes, and nuts were unheard of except at Christmas, or some other 
holiday time, when the government let sentiment supplant reason. 
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Postwar Christmases were indeed times to look forward to. 
Requests in shops for scarce items invariably led to the advice to 
try again at Christmas. One day I got the ‘Christmas’? answer when 
I asked for a French frying basket in Oslo’s leading hardware store. 
Taking this to mean polite discouragement but figuring I had 
nothing to lose, I tried again at Christmas—and got the basket! 
A question that almost immediately occurs to the American in 
Oslo concerns reconciling this independence of character and love of 
personal freedom with the popularity of the socialist government. 
There are at least two factors that may resolve the seeming contra- 
diction. First, there is the Norwegian’s apparently justified confi- 
dence in the honesty and fairmindedness of his elected officials; and 
secondly, there is the way that government goes about administering 
its program. The bureaucracy is largely decentralized. Volunteer 
citizens participate in its functions. Government subsidies, which are 
considerable, typically supplement private effort—liberal and con- 
servative alike. There is what an American social scientist has 
recently called a “we” feeling among virtually the whole population. 
Along with the Norwegian’s hardiness and independence there 
is an element of warmheartedness and sentimentality. Several lines 
of a popular poem by Vinje, made into a song by Grieg, go: “O 


Mother dear, much more I owe: you made me soft at heart.’’ Nor- 


wegians are lavish hosts who spare nothing to entertain you. (They 


are generous in other ways. Last winter Norwegians, who had suf- 
fered indescribably during their five-year German occupation, 
collected great piles of used clothing for shipment to East German 
refugees. Another philanthropy asked, and I am confident got from 
many, a day’s wages for famine relief in India.) Norwegians in 
turn are profuse in their gratitude for the smallest gift or kindness. 
They love flowers and present them on all sorts of occasions to men 
and women alike. They are great family people. There are strong 
ties between a man and his parents, his siblings, and his own off- 
spring. Out-of-door holidays are almost always family affairs. 
Children that are too small to handle skis or bicycle go along in 
one case, on father’s back, in the other, on mother’s luggage rack. 
Every young couple looks forward to owning their own home, and 
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when they have it, they put a fence about it and set about the con- 
stant business of improving it. Christmas is a week of the festive 
board and the first three days are strictly for one’s family. Other 
friends never receive or expect invitations to call. 

But, perhaps more than anything else, the Norwegian is proud. 
This is especially characteristic of the male animal. He is not ex- 
actly presumptuous, but he does have definite views, entering into 
discussions, when he knows you, confident that all his facts and thus 
his point of view are correct. I have found this to be the case in dis- 
cussions that have ranged from geopolitics and psychological theory 
to the weather and the relative merits of one- and two-story houses. 

Norwegians love ceremony. They have, for example, evolved an 
elaborate set of formulae for expressing thanks that extends to the 
graveside (‘Takk for alt”). Typically a dinner begins with the host 
welcoming the guests. This may involve a rather lengthy speech but 
always ends with “Velkommen til bords.” This is followed by the 
complicated ritual of skaaling, which a foreigner probably never 
gets quite right. It consists of holding up one’s glass, looking the 
other fellow straight in the eye and, then, without batting an eye- 
lash, consuming the firewater. The host skaals the guests, the 
guests skaal the hostess, and each other. There may also be general 
skaals, which can be rather hard on the eyes of the novice. After 
the meal is over, the person to the left of the hostess makes a speech 
which may express gratitude for all sorts of things but always ends 
with “Takk for maten” (thanks for the food). The other guests 
each offers his “Takk for maten” as they shake hands with the host 
and hostess after having left the table. 


The Norwegian’s pride probably appears most clearly in his 
nationalism. He is a Viking and immensely proud of it. He is fully 
convinced, and in some instances he is well justified, that all his 


institutions——from his University to his canned sardines—are the 
world’s best. There is a story that King Sigurd, when he made his 
crusade to Jerusalem, was greatly impressed by the pomp and the 
luxury of the southern European capitals, the like of which he had 
never seen before. Not to be outdone, he arranged, as he approached 
each city on his route, surreptitiously to drop a gold horseshoe on 
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the road so that the local populace might not fail to be impressed 
by the opulence of the North. 

The Norwegian loves to fly his flag (every yard has a flagpole) 
and to hold parades. There is, however, nothing militaristic about 
these affairs. Of the countless processions I witnessed while in Oslo 
only one contained troops: that was the King’s Guard escorting the 
head of state to the opening of the Storting (unicameral parlia- 
ment). The parade on the seventeenth of May, Norwegian Inde- 
pendence Day, is a children’s parade in which the participants, led 
by their bands and waving national flags, go to cheer and sing for 
their King. In February 1943 the children paraded to the palace 
with their flags sewed to their backs to taunt their German over- 
lords. And they sang in the face of police clubs and arrest. During 
the occupation, even young children, it was said, could be trusted to 
withhold information from the occupying authorities. They could, 
for example, be expected to steadfastly refuse bribes of chocolate, 


even though they never had enough to eat and candy did not exist 
for them. A favorite sport was to conduct demonstrations by wear- 


ing their nisseluer (red stocking caps) in defiance of a standing 
order. This was particularly good fun when they were properly 
provided with skis and steep slopes. Only between one and two 
per cent of the population were estimated to have been collabora- 
tors. A friend of ours, one of the ten official hostages of Stavanger, 
commented that it was entirely incomprehensible to the Germans 
that the Norwegians, particularly professional men, would live in 
rags, accept semi-starvation, do menial chores as forced labor, take 
beatings, concentration camp, and execution, when they could have 
had a relatively comfortable life just by “behaving” themselves. 

It is not uncommon for chronicles of this sort to end on a note of 
nostalgia. We cannot furnish the exception. The first firm resolu- 
tion that we made after our ten-day, dramamine-free westbound 
trip, and four-hour wait on the distal side of the customs barrier, 
was to go back for another year as soon as we can arrange it. 





EDITORIAL 

The present time has been characterized by an editor of Fortune 
magazine as that of the ‘new illiteracy.’’ We have always worried 
about our national illiteracy in whatever degree it has been apparent. 
What is new about the problem? Anything beyond nominal literacy 
has always been restricted to a relatively small segment of the popu- 
lation. While by the extension of public education more and more 
Americans have been taught to read and write, a strong book- 
mindedness has been manifested only by a cultural elite. 

It may be said that the goal of public education from colonial 
times through the early federal period to near the close of the nine- 
teenth century was to make the Bible and the newspaper accessible 
to everyone. This was no low aim. Furthermore, the democratic 
ideal of removing all possible barriers so that learning might be 
in the reach of ambition joined with talent created a cultural elite 
without regard to social class. This elite has been made up of indi- 
viduals both with and without college educations. But in the past, 
when college enrollments were small, it was taken for granted that 
it included virtually all who had attended an institution of higher 
learning. 


What is more noteworthy, it was also taken for granted that a 


fairly high degree of literacy must have been attained in secondary 


schools to make a college education either desirable or possible. 
Before accrediting associations were formed, before uniform en- 
trance examinations were set, candidates for admission to college 
exhibited a wide disparity of attainments, but admission was always 
dependent upon the demonstration of proficiency in mathematics 
and literature. A candidate expected to be tested on book knowl- 
edge, and the measure of his ambition to advance by means of 
learning was the use he had made of books. 

Higher education is still and must always be book learning. Even 
though laboratory science courses make up a large part of the 
modern curriculum, the generalization still holds. The college gradu- 
ate who carries from his alma mater both a degree and some effec- 


tive portions of a liberal education, is one who has made good use 
of books. 
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Now to use books well is a skill not readily attained. The first 
requirement may be curiosity, but simple curiosity tires easily; out 
of it must be developed an intellectual interest that can triumph over 
dull exposition of complex subject matter. Long assignments are a 


terrible handicap for the slow reader, but the rapid reader must 
inure himself to long sittings. All books are not to be read at the 
same speed nor with the same thoroughness. Exploratory reading 
usually demands skimming and skipping, but when the reader’s eye 
lights on a cogent passage he must be able at once to check his speed 
and focus full attention on relevant matter. He should accustom 
himself to rereading what by reason of difficulty, subtlety, or beauty 
requires or will repay rereading, but a single perusal should suffice 
for the common run of books and writing. 

If the basic techniques of reading are not learned before freshman 
year in college, it may be too late. At any rate, if one learns to read 
only after coming to college, the opportunities for profitable read- 
ing opened up by the curriculum cannot be taken full advantage of, 
and so the full measure of a liberal education is missed. 

Never have such educational opportunities been made available 
to the student who is prepared to use them well. Yet there is general 
dissatisfaction with the end products of education. No doubt a part 
of this dissatisfaction is only an expression of an ideal that formal 
education can never hope to reach; nevertheless there are signs of 
a clear and present danger that must be recognized. 

One of the most obvious signs of the failure of education is that 
far too many of our young people are not learning to read. They 
have not been encouraged to read at home; in the elementary and 
secondary schools reading has not been made the inevitable basis 
of progress through the grades. Below the college, indeed, there has 
been a widespread revolt against the old-fashioned concept of book 
learning. When in his freshman year the student is confronted with 
the final test of literacy, he may pay a high penalty for the neglect 
of which he has been the victim. Friar Bacon’s brazen head spoke 
but three times: ‘““Time is!’ ‘Time was!” ‘Time is past!’? The 
third utterance may sum up the wasted opportunities and the 


undeveloped talents of a generation. T HE. 
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History of Public Health in Georgia 


A Review by R. HuGH Woop 


R. Hugh Wood, M.D. (Medical College of Virginia) ’21, is Professor of 
Medicine and Dean of the School of Medicine. T. F. Abercrombie, BS. 
(Douglasville College) 98, M.D. ’03, D.Sc. ’36, was State Health Direc- 
tor of Georgia 1917-1947. 


In this volume the author has told the eventful story of the development of 
public health in the state of Georgia from primitive medicine of early colonial 
days to the present in such a way as to capture the interest of the layman and 
the professional.! The slow and painful beginnings, the failures, the delays, 
and the final success in developing a first-rate department are simply and effec- 
tively related. The story contains useful hints for those responsible for a 
program of development in any field of human service. Courage, tact, and per- 
severance in the face of difficulties have been the techniques of success. 

The first Board of Health was created by the action of the General Assem- 
bly in 1875, but the next Assembly in 1877 failed to make any appropriation. 
The development was suspended for twenty-six years until 1903, and since that 
time it has been in continuous operation. The first Director, Dr. H. F. Harris, 
labored with great zeal but was handicapped by lack of facilities and a small 
budget. The volume would be worth-while for the single reason that it brings 
to light the illuminating report of the first ten years of work by Dr. Harris. 
One paragraph is worth quoting: 

No greater indictment could be lodged against the effectiveness of our 
boasted free institutions than a simple statement of the deaths annually 
caused by preventable disease in the United States. But this leaves the 
story only half told, for when we call to mind the frightful sufferings 
produced by the same causes in at least ten times as many others who 
recover, and when we add still to this the anguish and sorrow of those 
who are near and dear to the victims and the poverty and misery which 
in many instances ensues, the horror grows beyond all bounds, and would 
excite to pity the most hardened of mankind. But who knows about it, 
and who cares? 


The author, Dr. Abercrombie, became the second state health officer in 
1917. The early elimination of a long-standing deficit of $10,000.00 greatly 
improved the working relationships with the board members, the Governor, 
and the General Assembly. In this there is a lesson for all administrators: 
nothing so discourages prospective donors to worthy institutions as a deficit in 
current operations. 


Accurate data available in the Department of Vital Statistics, reveal a 
steadily declining morbidity from common diseases and graphically set forth 
the increase in life expectancy. The control of malaria, hookworm, pellagra, 
typhoid fever, and typhus fever has progressed until the incidence of these dis- 
eases is near the vanishing point. Epidemics of maladies such as plague, small- 


1 History of Public Health in Georgia 1733-1950. By T. F. Abercrombie. Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, Department of Public Health, 1953. 228 pp. 
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pox, and yellow fever virtually have been eliminated, but there still is no 
satisfactory control for respiratory diseases such as influenza, and in spite of 
much success there remains much to be done in the control of tuberculosis. In 
latter years, in collaboration with the United States Public Health Service, 
the department has engaged in an all-out fight against syphilis and other vene- 
real diseases with excellent results. On this background of solid achievement 
the department can now concentrate its efforts on the field of immunization 
and begin to look forward to programs in industrial health and in the preven- 
tion of chronic disease and disability in our older age groups. 





Journey to Nowhere 


A Review by EvALENE P. JACKSON 


Evalene P. Jackson, Associate Professor of Librarianship, offers courses in the 
selection and use of books. Nedra Tyre, with four titles to her credit and a 
new manuscript in the hands of her publishers, may now be recognized as an 
established author. 


The tremulous and mousey female is a favorite of contemporary writers of 
thrillers. This tale of one of them, who journeys into death and night, is Miss 
Tyre’s third novel of mystery and suspense.! Sensitive, agitated, and exciting, 
it is not so unified and sustained a story as Mouse in Eternity or Death of an 
Intruder. Vhe characters are illuminated by the psychological insight which has 
always been Miss Tyre’s gift; but the insight, though keen, is no substitute for 
flesh and blood. They are sometimes so flimsy that the illumination shines 
through, like candles in paper boxes. And the story is not all of a piece. 

A young research assistant in a small Virginia university is planning to fly 
to England. For Mary Wilson—and the quiet little name is right for so 
obvious a bride of the terror that creeps by night—the journey is in the nature 
of a flight from and into fear. Her psychiatrist has bidden her cure herself of 
her guilty horrors by meeting them headlong. She knows the causes: the violent 
death of her parents, her rejected childhood, the suicide of the lover who had 
attempted to murder her because she looked so trusting. On the eve of her 
departure the terror becomes an actuality. Neither nowhere nor anywhere 
is safety. 

The things that frightened Mary should have been related to the fears in 
her own past. Suggestive of the soiled, nefarious world of Eric Ambler, they 
are out of keeping in the atmosphere of Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas; and one is dis- 
appointed by the irrelevance of the solution. A minor objection is, perhaps, a 
tribute to the author’s ability to create suspense. Mary’s ransacked possessions 
are too frequently itemized. The bras, pyjamas, books, worn slippers, washed 
sweaters, efc., are maddening when the reader wants to know what happened. 

Miss Tyre has imagination and talent. It is to be hoped that she will some 
day write a book in which she uses again the compassion and warmth of Red 
Wine First, but the absence of her own peculiar brand of the fantods would 
be regrettable. 


1 Journey to Nowhere. By Nedra Tyre. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. 209 pp. $2.75. 
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The Problem of the Holy Spirit 


in Wilhelm Herrmann 


A Review by M. EUGENE OsTERHAVEN 


M. Eugene Osterhaven, Th.D., is Albertus C. Van Raalte Lector in Sys- 
tematic Theology at Western Theological Seminary (Reformed Church), 
Holland, Michigan. James M. Robinson, A.B. (Davidson) ’45, B.D. (Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary) ’46, D.Theol. (Basel) 52, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in the Candler School of Theology. 


Wilhelm Herrmann of Marburg was one of the most influential Continental 
theologians at the turn of the century and until his death in 1922. When one 
reads his writings he discerns something of Herrmann’s great spirit and is not 
surprised when he learns about the influence which the teacher exerted on his 
students. Although some of these students, e.¢., Karl Barth (Basel) and 
Joseph Hromadka (Prague), differ radically from their teacher in their theo- 
logical position, they have stated their admiration for this scholar who did so 
much to popularize the “Ritschlianism” of his day. 

Although Herrmann was a friend of Ritschl and agreed in general with his 
view, he was closer to the New Testament than Ritschl. For whereas the 
latter had small appreciation for the Biblical notion of sin and was so averse 
to all kinds of mysticism that he feared any discussion of communion with God 
or Christ, Herrmann was keenly aware of the fact of sin and made communion 
with God, or “the inner life of Jesus,” a central concept in his theology. 

‘The scholarly volume before us is a doctoral dissertation written for the 
Basel (Switzerland) Theological Faculty.' Its author, a member of the theo- 
logical faculty at Emory University and the son of a member of the faculty 
of Columbia Theological Seminary, has made a careful study and written an 
able exposition of his subject. Acknowledging that the subject may be a sur- 
prise to his readers, inasmuch as there seems to be no “problem of the Holy 
Spirit in the works of Herrmann” since he does not seem to think in those 
categories, the author relates in the first chapter Herrmann’s reaction against 
the earlier orthodoxy which led to the Enlightenment theology of the eight- 
eenth century, where illumination by the Holy Spirit meant the enlightenment 
of reason whereby one accepted the “revealed” truths of God, freedom, and 
immortality. His reaction against Pietism and Idealism was also sharp. 

Like Ritschl, Herrmann’s chief interest was ethics, and he made it the focal 
center of theology. Whether one reads Herrmann’s Ethics, his Communion 
of the Christian with God, his essay on Faith as Ritschl Defined It, or his 
other writings, he is impressed with his deep personal piety. Dr. Robinson 
states rightly that Herrmann had Tholuck, his Halle mentor, largely to thank 
for that, and shows how this ethical motif is central in Herrmann’s thinking. 

Although Herrmann does not often use the expression “the Holy Spirit,” 
preferring to speak about “the inner life of Jesus,” or “the historical person 
of Jesus,” the idea is fundamental in his thinking because Herrmann builds 


1Das Problem des Heiligen Geistes bei Wilhelm Herrmann. By James M. Robinson. 
Marburg/Lahn, 1952. 102 pp. 
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his doctrine of salvation, not on the historical Christ (his incarnation and 
other saving deeds) but on this more subjective principle. Even his conception 
of Jesus is more a “sort of eternal truth than an historical actuality; there- 
fore the great events connected with his life are not to be pressed as to their 
historical actuality, and our salvation is no more connected with his particular 
history than with the experiences of our parents or fellow-Christians. Dr. 
Robinson shows that Herrmann erred in failing to take gospel history seriously. 
An historical revelation, if it is to have a future, must have witnesses, and the 
norm of the revelation is to be the word of those witnesses, not reason. The 
Christian revelation had such witnesses and it has their word, but Herrmann 
does not give that word its real worth. Hence there is no essential uniqueness 
in Christianity, nor even in Christian ethics. Christology becomes unnecessary ; 
not only the “inner life of Jesus, but his existence in general is questionable,” 
and religion takes the place of revelation. Moreover, the Holy Spirit “loses its 
specific Christological stamp and remains an empty, unhistorical image” which 
has no resemblance to the New Testament doctrine. 

Dr. Robinson points out that the “abiding value of Herrmann’s theology” 
is his attempt to understand the God present with us as contemporaneous with 
the historical Christ. He fell short, however, because of his failure to conjoin 
his “theology of spirit” to a valid Christology. “Because his ‘inner life of 
Jesus’ must be understood in the final analysis, not on the historical Christ, 
but from the Kantian ethic, he had finally to give up any necessary connection 
between the concept of spirit and the historical Christ.” 

The author of this fine study has made a notable contribution to the field 
of theological literature. It is unfortunate that its appearance in the German 
language will limit its circulation in this country. The American Church can 
use a man of the author’s gifts, not the least of which is fine theological 
discernment. 





God’s Psychiatry 


A Review by Jack S. Boozer 

Jack 8. Boozer, Ph.B.’40, B.D. ’42, Ph.D. (Boston) 752, is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Bible. Charles L. Allen, A.B. (W offord) "35, B.D. ’°40, D.D. (Pied- 
mont) '44, is Pastor of Grace Methodist Church, Atlanta. His message 
reaches a wide public through a daily column in The Atlanta Constitution 
and Sunday broadcasts over station WSB. Dr. Allen has published two 
earlier books, Roads to Radiant Living (1951) and In Quest of God’s 
Power (1952). 


Here is a prescription written by a minister of the Gospel for people who are 
distressed and confused, for people whose lives have become drab and flat.’ It is 
a precarious thing for a Protestant clergyman that he venture to write out a 
formula for the healing of his people. Dr. Allen has taken that risk. 

The truth that underlies this book is that human needs are basically the same. 
1 God’s Psychiatry: The Twenty-Third Psalm, The Lord’s Prayer, The Ten Command- 


ments, The Beatitudes. By Charles L. Allen. Westwood, New Jersey, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1953. 159 pp. $2.00. 
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God in his wisdom has provided for the satisfaction of these needs. One need 
not be a scholar, a philosopher, or a theologian in order to recognize God’s 
nature and to live in fellowship with him. God’s love for each person is pro- 
found in its simplicity, and this love can be experienced where logic fails to 
comprehend it and language fails to express it. As one accepts God’s love and 
responds in obedience to God he becomes “healthy.” “Healing means bringing 
the person into a right relationship with the physical, mental and spiritual 
laws of God.” 

Dr. Allen finds the essence of God’s healing, God’s psychiatry, in four pas- 
sages of the Bible: the (Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Beatitudes. The book is actually an exposition of the 
meaning of these passages. Yet the three thoughts that provide unity for the 
discussion do not come from any of these passages. The unifying and recurring 
thoughts are: “For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he” (Proverbs 23:7) ; 
“Be still, and know that I am God” (Psalm 46:10) ; and, “In His will is our 
peace” (Dante). 

This is the type of book that can best be used devotionally, reading a short 
section and meditating upon it. The author’s effort is focused upon the change 
that takes place in the will of the reader. Many paragraphs are ended with the 
sincere and personal appeal: “What about you?” It is only as one enters into 
a relationship of faith in God that God’s healing becomes effective in his life. 

The tenor of this writing may be seen and felt in a short paragraph. Concern- 
ing the petition, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” the author 
writes: 

A wrong spirit toward another person may or may not hurt him, but it is 

certain to destroy my own soul. Booker T. Washington understood it 

when he said, “I will not permit any man to narrow and degrade my soul 
by making me hate him.” 

The quite human stories with which Dr. Allen ilustrates his thoughts make 
for the reader’s interest in this positive statement about God’s provisions for 
man’s abundant living. In style the work would be more unified if there were 
a concluding chapter to tie together the emphases of the four sections. In 
content the work would speak to our deeper conflicts if a more realistic view 
were taken toward the tragic plight of the sincere religious person in many 
areas of our world today. 





Gl -anings from a Doctor’s Eve 


Jack C. Norris, M.D. (Medical College of State of South Carolina) ’27, As- 
sistant Professor of Pathology, served from July 1941 to May 1946 as 
Captain, Medical Corps, Reserve, U. 8. Navy, a large part of that: time in 
the Pacific Theatre. 

Dr. Norris afloat and ashore has gone through life gathering experiences and 

making observations. From time to time he has had the urge to set them down, 

and finally the compulsion was strong to make a book of them.! He was well- 

advised, for from his normal peacetime practice and from his service as a 


1 Gleanings from a Doctor’s Eye. By Jack C. Norris, M.D. Atlanta, Higgins-McArthur 
Company, 1953. 120 pp. $2.75. 
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medical officer in the Navy during World War II he has drawn materials of 
wide general interest. The brief chapter, ‘Man and His Health After 40,” 
for instance, condenses the best advice contained in a number of popular 
manuals without the overemphasis, the element of fright, so frequently resorted 
to by medical publicists. 

The sections that will arouse keenest interest are undoubtedly those relating 
his experience in the Pacific: the description of a violent storm at sea, his 
account of native mores in Samoa, and especially his eyewitness recital of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The eighteen pages devoted to the events 
of Sunday, December 7, 1941, the festive Saturday night before, and the thirty- 
six sleepless hours in the burned ward of the hospital ship Solace, are the most 
vivid in the little book. 

In addition to the longer essays there are a number of collections of aphor- 
isms, in which Dr. Norris has striven to set forth in brief and pithy statements 
what he has learned from both professional and private observations about 
manners and morals, life and death. 





Southern Renascence 


A Review by Epwin T. Martin 
Professor Martin of the Department of English here reviews an outstanding 
critical symposium which includes contributions by three Emory scholars: 
C. Vann Woodward, ’30, Professor of American History, The Johns Hop- 
kins University; Howard W. Odum, ’04, Kenan Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina, and H. Blair Rouse, Assistant Professor of 
English, Emory University. 


This book sets an ample table for almost anyone seriously interested in the 
literary and related cultural aspects of the modern South.! The bill of fare has 
a decidedly Southern flavor which should prove to be titillating to partakers 
both north and south of the Line. 

The general nature of the book is pointed out by the editors, who state that 
they sought those essays which would present ‘a detailed analysis of a single 
author” and those which would “cut across the field in an attempt to delineate 
common themes.” They further point out that the volume embodies no “‘single 
critical outlook, no one critical approach.” Contributors were intentionally 
selected who had “varying tastes and interests.”” The essays finally included 
were contributed by twenty-seven authors and scholars, including novelists, 
poets, historians, editors, and sociologists. 

Among individual Southern literary figures discussed in the book are William 
Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, Robert Penn Warren, Ellen Glasgow, James 
Branch Cabell, Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, and 
Cleanth Brooks. An important figure such as Faulkner is interestingly discussed 
from three points of view: the reflection of Protestantism, the tragedy of 
isolation, and the Negro in his writings. A less important figure, such as 
Cabell, is handled in a good general critique. There is room for an estimate 


1Southern Renascence: The Literature of the Modern South. Edited by Louis D. Rubin, 
Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. xii, 450 pp. $5.00. 
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of even single works, such as the very useful analysis of theme and method in 
So Red the Rose. 

‘There are also discussions of matters of a more general nature. Professor H. 
Blair Rouse’s ‘““Time and Place in Southern Fiction” offers a sweeping analysis 
of the way in which numerous Southern writers have handled these two ele- 
ments in their works. Professor Howard W. Odum, “On Southern Literature 
and Southern Culture,” offers an interesting statement as to why the sociologist 
might reasonably expect such a phenomenon as William Faulkner (as well as 
other gifted writers) in the South. The section on ““The Mind of the South” 
contains two very readable general essays on “The Southern Temper” and 
“Aspects of the Southern Philosophy.” Here also appears Professor C. Vann 
Woodward’s “The Irony of Southern History,” a keen analysis of certain 
dangers in the history of America today and of the lessons which may be 
derived from the actions and attitudes of both the North and the South, par- 
ticularly the latter, before the Civil War. 

The book contains biographical sketches of the contributors and is well 
indexed. 





World Literature 


A Review by GARLAND G. SMITH 
Buckner B. Trawick, A.B. ’35, A.M. (Harvard) ’36, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’42, 


Associate Professor of English, University of Alabama, returned to Harvard 
in 1952-53 for additional study on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. 


In line with the growing popularity of courses embracing world literature, 
Professor Trawick has furnished a splendid handbook designed to supplement 
the use of several leading anthologies.’ The volume is divided into five parts: 
Ancient Oriental, Greek, Roman, Medieval Oriental, and Medieval Western 
Literatures. ‘The appendix contains short summaries of Classical and Norse 
Mythologies which have numerous echoes in world literature; in addition the 
author has devised topics for discussion and an extensive list of identifications 
as guides for students using the book. 

Obviously, exhaustive coverage of such a vast area is impossible in a con- 
venient handbook. There is constantly the temptation to dwell unduly on out- 
standing figures and thus fail to give to the reader an adequate over-all picture 
of the periods. Professor ‘Trawick has succeeded in holding a steady middle 
course and achieved a balance between minutiae and meaningless generaliza- 
tions. He has briefly summarized the influence of each author on later writers. 

A generation steeped in first-hand acquaintance with the classics might not 
feel the necessity of a handbook such as this. But it is a fact, unfortunate 
though it be, that the present trend is too utilitarian to emphasize the impor- 
tance of older traditions. The inclusion in the curriculum of courses in world 
literature is an effort to meet this cultural deficiency. The monolingual curse 
of American students forces a reliance on translations in place of originals. The 
1World Literature. Volume I: Greek, Roman, Oriental and Medieval Classics. By 


Buckner B. Trawick. College Outline Series. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1953. viii, 
280 pp. $1.50. 
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result is a kind of synthetic literature which must suffice. Either we accept this 
substitute or face the alternative of an academic generation completely ignorant 
of the backgrounds of literature outside English. 

This work is the first of a two-volume project to be used in connection with 
the study of world literature. It provides the opportunity to get a panoramic 
view of important materials other than English. Bibliographies appended to 
each division serve as a guide to detailed study. The notes relegated to the end 
of the book give the sources of quotations and opinions used. Such a handbook 
is also valuable to the teacher of literature ever in need of a convenient refer- 
ence to masterpieces which may have grown dim in his memory. 





Chansons d’Ici et d’Ailleurs 


A Review by Evior Fay 
Professor Fay has recently been honored by the French Government by being 
made an Officier d’A cadémie Francaise. Harry Redman, Jr., A.B.’49, M.A. 
(Wisconsin), studied at the University of Bordeaux on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship in 1952-53, and is now returned to the University of Wisconsin. 


For an American to write correctly in French is very difficult. For an American 
to write correctly in French verse is virtually impossible. Nevertheless a few 
Americans, like Stuart Merrill and Francis Vielé-Griffin, have distinguished 
themselves in this field. Therefore we cannot blame Harry Redman—indeed 
we should congratulate him—for what he has attempted in his Chansons d’ici 
et d ailleurs. 

Most of the twenty-seven short poems included in this attractively printed 
little volume deal with love. Some of them express delight, while others reflect 
bitterness and disillusionment. In spite of a few imperfect rhymes and rhythms, 
the author displays a commendable knowledge of the French language and 
much more than a passing acquaintance with the principles of French versifica- 
tion. His use, in the sonnet ‘““Mon sien amour,” of sixteenth-century French 
and of the carpe diem motif, is interesting. I like best the simple “Chanson” in 
which he assures us that he has recovered, through poetry, his joie de vivre. 

Poetry, indeed, is the literary genre in which Mr. Redman has chiefly 
specialized. However I feel sure that the urge to original composition came 
less from his study of French literature than from his period of residence in 
France. Let us hope that many more American students will find similar 
inspiration in Paris and the other French university centers. 


VChansons d'ici et d’ailleurs. By Harry Redman, Jr. Editions Contemporaines. Paris, 
Boivin & Cie, 1952. 37 pp. 
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Mountain Top Moments 


A Review by WINNIFRED J. SMITH 
W innifred J. Smith, A.B. (Wesleyan) ’30, M.A.T.’41, a primary teacher in 
the DeKalb County System, is the wife of Professor Garland G. Smith. 
Evelyn Hoge Pendley, A.B. (Berry College) ’38, M.A.T. ’41, is active in 
the religious and cultural life of Rome and the Berry Schools. She is the 
wife of Dr. Walter O. Pendley, ’42M. 


Evelyn Hoge Pendley’s poems, as she says in the Foreword of Mountain Top 
Moments, 
seek no library shelf; 
These lines are written for myself 
eee, 
Memories that, as I grow old, 
May fade and slowly drift away. 


In this slender volume are almost a hundred lyric poems, sharing with the 
reader the many facets of the author’s busy life and wholesome philosophy.’ 
Her thoughts are revealed through pleasing rhymes, dealing with a variety of 
subjects: the members of her family, her flower garden with its trees and birds, 
her pets, the friends she meets on the street, the neighbors who come into her 
hospitable home, her former professors whose “lessons filled with life and love 
live on,” housewifely tasks such as blackberry-picking and jam-making, the 
restless sea, the grandeur of her beloved Georgia hills, the beauty of the 
changing seasons, bright word-pictures of scenes in church and on vacations, 
and many other happy intimacies that round out a full, zestful life. Through- 
out, she invests the commonplace with charm and laces her poems with the 
recurrent themes of love of music, regard for others, and reverence of God. 

It is a friendly book, easy to read, agreeable in imagery, and versed in a 
variety of poetic forms. The author is a person of deep spirituality, who 
welcomes each day as 

A day for me to make or break, 
and who does not despise the years: 


It takes the years in which to grow. 
Believe not that they rob your youth, 
But rather that they add new truth 
To guide you on to wiser ways. 
Thus you can cherish all your days. 


1 Mountain Top Moments. By Evelyn Hoge Pendley. Emory University, Georgia, Ban- 
ner Press, 1953. 91 pp. $2.50. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


English at Emory 


Studies in English at Emory are central in the liberal arts program of 
the College and Graduate School by reason of their provision of the 
most direct and congenial contact with the long tradition of English 
and American culture. Great thought and profound experience, imagina- 
tively conveyed in verse or prose, lies at the heart of that culture with- 
out an appreciation of which no modern man can be called liberally 
educated. It is the commission and the steadfast aim of the Depart- 
ment of English to preserve and to profess the values inherent in 
the tradition. 

The program of studies overseen by the Department is perhaps the 
most complex of any in the University. On the Lower Division level 
(the freshman and sophomore years) three one-quarter courses are 
designed to furnish every student in the College with reasonably 
finished tools for respectable writing and reading, both utilitarian and 
appreciative. For the final two years of college work, the Department 
maintains carefully patterned and related courses in the language and 
literature of the English-speaking peoples that make possible a variety 
of study programs suitable to the interests and requirements of par- 
ticular students, whether they are Departmental concentrants or not. 

The Department has for more than thirty years awarded the Master's 
degree in English. Work on this level has been supported by library 
resources adequate for limited graduate study and by a small staff of 
unquestioned competence. The present doctoral program was inaugu- 
rated in 1949, when the need of a program of advanced graduate 
studies for a carefully restricted number of students was meade appar- 
ent. The first Ph.D. degree was awarded in August 1953. The Depart- 
ment’s graduate faculty today consists of nine specialists in standard 
areas of English and American literary studies. The growing collection 
of library materials adapted to graduate research will constantly 
strengthen this new and most ambitious venture. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the number of students admitted for work on this level will 
always be relatively few. 
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